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J. FP. @. MITTAG. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tur following character is here given as dic- 
tated to a reporter, when the examiner was un- 
acquainted with the person, and it is inserted in 
the second person instead of the third, just as it 
The reader will judge of the aceu- 
tacy of this delineation when he reads the biog- 
taphy which was prepared by an acquaintance 
of Mr. Mittag. 

PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTER. 

You have a large brain and vigorous physical 
organization, and having naturally a comprehen- 
sive mind, you can perform more than an ordin- 


ary amount of mental and physical labor, but you 
| &f€ more inclined to mental than to physical ac- 


tivity. Your original constitution was decidedly 
above par; whieh indieates long life and power 
to go through with much study and thought. 
Your phrenological developments are very marked 
and peculiar; you are known as possessing an un- 
usual degree of ambition and desire to excel ; to 
associate with superior minds; gain reputation, 
and connect yourself with men of distinction and 
character. Few persons have so great a desire to 





develop the intellectual qualities 
of mind, and never will place 
your candle under a bushel, but 
will illumine all you can with it. 
You are polite, affable, familiar, 
social, and desirous of gaining 
the approbation of your fellow- 
men. You have also a great 
amount of pride, dignity, inde- 
pendence, ‘and self-confidence. 
You can proud when among 
proud men, and affable when 
among Vain men. 

When in .a vigorous state of 
health, you are remarkable for 
your spirit, resolution, and force 
of character, and desire to carry 
out your purposes and plans. 
You are very tenacious of opin- 
ions, and feelings, and the objects 
of your sympathy, affection, and 
ambition. You may be pliable, 
versatile, and easily persuaded, 
but never driven and forced into 
measures. You are naturally 
conscientious and honest, and ad- 
here with tenacity to principle. 
You are cautious, watchful, and 
guarded with reference to conse- 
quences. You have strong ap- 
petite, and your nervous excita- 
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bility tends to give you a mor- 
bid inclination to live high, or to gratify appetite 
with narcotics. 

You are rather mild, gentle, and amiable in dis- 
position, and avoid quarreling and contention. 
You enjoy a quiet, sociable, and humane life, 
rather than to indulge in angry disquisitions ; 
still, you love excitement, and are interested in 
political events. 

You are susceptible to strong love, are gallant, 
warm hearted, and much interested in female 
society. You have rather strong affection for 


children, especially your daughters. Your gene- | 
ral friendships are not very permanent, though | 





you attach yourself to persons warmly who sym- 
pathize with your thoughts and pursuits. 

You enjoy traveling, variety, and chauge of 
locality exceedingly. Your home is where you 
are best pleased and appreciated. You lack 
close and connected application, and can turn to 
a great variety of occupations with equal facility. 
You have an unusually clear and vigorous intel- 
lect, and in the absence of Continuity you would 
become quickly acquainted with a multitude of 
subjects, but would not pursue any one of them 
so as fairly to finish it. This is the greatest fault 
of your organization. You should strive to cor- 
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rect it and carry out your mental operations, or 
you will be constantly scattering your strength 
and diverging from the subject under considera- 
tion. With this versatility you have remarkable 
intensity of mind and capacity to grasp in a 
short time an immense amount of knowledge. 

You lack Hope : are liable to yield to despond- 
ency and melancholy, and become gloomy. You 
should guard against nervous prostration, and 
dyspeptical tendencies on this account. You 
are not of a very religious tone of mind; are 
wanting in faith and confidence in the super- 
natural; are also defective in devotion, worship, 
and respect. You reverence whatever the intel- 
lect suggests is worthy of respect. You are hu- 
mane in your feelings, kind, tender, and sympa- 
thetic. You also take on the state and tone of 
mind of those with whom you associate, and 
often sacrifice your interests and time to benefit 
them 

You are well qualified to contrive, construct, 
and show versatility of talent. Are ingenious in 
argument and investigation, and have the talent 
to understand mechanics. You have also supe- 
rior talent for an artist. You love the ideal and 
poetical—are imaginative and fond of the extrav- 
agant, the beautiful and perfect ; also of the grand 
and sublime, and enjoy whatever is imposing and 
magnificent. You have good powers of imita- 
tion. Are easy to work from patterns; can con- 
form readily to cireumstances and suit yourself 
to the occasion. 

You have en excessive sense of fun, are quick 
to perceive the ridivulous, and enjoy subjects of a 
mirthful nature. Your mind is very pliable, and 
works with great ease and rapidity. You judge 
well of all that comes within the range of your 
observation, and have correct ideas of individual 
and external objects, and their qualities, condi- 
tions, and relations. You have a good memory 
of forms, outlines, countenances, and configura- 
tion generally. Weight, Color, Order, and Caleu- 
lation are less strong. You need more know- 
ledge of details as applied to Color and Order. 
You need a little more system and power to per- 
fect your plans. Your power of intellect lies in 
your philosophy, rather than in common sense. 
You remember places well, have superior know- 
ledge of locality, and the relative position of 
things. You have an extravagant desire to 
travel and see new places. Eventuality is large; 
you have an excellent memory of almost every 
historical fact and event that you ever became 
acquainted with. Thijs is a wonderful develop- 
ment of your mind. Memory of time is also good 
Musical talent is less developed. Language is 
rather large. Your power to study nature is 


better than your ability to talk it. Your success 


as a linguist depends on philosophy more than | 


on words. You area great thinker—you think 
too much. It is a fault in your mind. You 
should think less and reduce to practice more. 
You are very much given to criticism, analysis 
and illustration, association and discrimination. 
You are particularly well qualified to see the 
adaptation and fitness of one thing to another; 
are specially intuitive in your discernment of 
character, quick to see the state and tone of an- 
other person’s mind. You are also youthful, 





| of Forms.” 


plausible, agreeable, and have suavity of manner, 
so that you easily ingratiate yourself into the 
favors of others. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Mirvac is amative of Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, and is now fifty-four years of age. His 
parents were natives of this country—his mother 
of Swiss and his father of Prussian origin—both 
from long-lived stock, his paternal grandfather 
reaching the unusual age of 105 years, twenty- 
five of which were passed in military service in 
Prussia and in the war of the American Revo- 
lution. 

Of the early years of Dr. Mittag it will suffice 
to say that he was noted for his fondness for rural 
sports, and for a marvelous ability to memorize 
facts which chanced to fall in his way, with keen 
powers of observation and generalization, with 
but little application and less attention to his 
personal appearance, qualities which have re- 
tained a strong hold, and exerted a decided in- 
fluence on his subsequent career. He passed 
much of his time in rambling alone in the woods, 
observing the singular forms presented by un- 
tutored nature in the growth of trees, and early 
exhibited a remarkable taste for drawing and 
comparing all kinds of beautiful forms. 

He attended school but little, and had acquired 
but a limited knowledge of reading, penmanship, 
and arithmetic, until he was nineteen years of 
age. At this period Dr. Young, the able Presi- 
dent of the Medical Board of the State of Mary- 
land, saw him, and induced him to commence the 
study of the classics in Hagerstown Academy. 

Among the remarkable feats of his short aca- 
demic course was the memorizing of the Latin 
grammar in the space of six days, and a full 
preparation to enter the junior class of Wash- 
ington College, Pa., in the course of six months. 
On entering college he kept up with his regular 
class, and went on with three other classes, which 
enabled him to graduate at the end of a year 
with extra honors, he having read far beyond the 
college course in the French, German, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac languages. He 
studied* Greek with Prof. McGuffie, and was a 
classmate with Governor Henry A. Wise. 

On leaving college he studied Physiology under 
Dr. Keagy, of Harrisburg, several months, during 
the latter part of which time he commenced the 
study of the law with Mr. Douglas, an eminent 
lawyer. In November, 1827, he went to South 
Carolina, and settled at Lancasterville, where he 
continued the study of the law, and was admitted 
to practice in December, 1828. Immediately after 
his admission to the bar, he married Miss Anna 
McKenna, daughter of Hon. William McKenna. 

Dr. Mittag was elected a Commissioner of 
Equity in the Court of Chancery before he was a 
citizen of the State, which responsible and honor- 
able office he held for four years, when his term 
expired, and, as a singular fact, he retired with- 
out ever having been called on to make a single 
explanation in regard to the complicated business 
of his office. 

The practice of the law proving irksome, the 
Doctor determined to abandon it and devote him- 
self to literature, science, and art, with a view to 
prepare a great work on the “‘ Vatural Language 
He visited Europe, and passed a year 





in examining the various objects of interest in 
London, Paris, Rome (where he met Thorwald- 
sen), Milan, Venice, and the other noted cities of 
Italy, after which he returned home, and has 
been devoted for the past sixteen years in making 
examinations and sketches of forms as developed 
in the human, animal, and vegetable races, until 
his mind has taken in so broad a range of fact and 
generalization, that he, beyond doubt, is one of 
the most remarkable and profound philosophers 
of modern times. Among the latest public acts of 
Dr. Mittag was his association with Lieutenant 
Maury and others to draw up an address to the 
American people, when a delegate to the Great 
Pacific Railroad Convention, which assembled at 
Memphis a few years since. 

As a Fine Art critic Dr, Mittag has few, if any, 
equals, which evinces in him an intimate ac- 
quaintance with nearly all science as well as with 
art, and his knowledge of character and of the 
language of form is truly wonderful. He has made 
morbid physiognomy a special branch of observa- 
tion, and tells with scientific exactness the location 
of morbid conditions in the human organization. 

He has received the most flattering attentions 
from such men as Dr. Mott, Dr. Francis, Dr. 
Sims, Judge Meigs, Dr. Cogswell, Dr. Durnelle, 
Mr. James Bogle, and other distinguished scholars 
and artists, who consider him one of the most re- 
markable scholars of the time. 





HORACE MANN. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue following phrenological analysis was 
dictated from the head to a phonographic 
reporter, at our office in New York, Dee. 
2d, 1853, and it is here inserted verbatim, 
as it then came from the lips of the exam- 
iner. Some of Mr. Mann’s friends in Bos- 
ton, who have known him intimately from 
boyhood, have expressed to us their sur- 
prise at the critical accuracy of the descrip- 
tion, especially so in respect to the inner 
life and disposition, which are displayed 
less in the public career than in the inti- 
macies of private friendship and in the sane- 
tuary of home. 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

He has, naturally, great physical and mental 
activity, and a kind of wiryness of body without 
sufficient vital force to give the sustaining power 
necessary for long-continued physical or mental 
action. His body is slim and slight, yet very 
well proportioned in its parts. His lungs are not 
large, the digestive system is moderately develop- 
ed, and the muscles are proportioned to the lack 
of vitality, hence he has not a high order of physi- 
cal power, nor sufficient vitality to sustain such 
power did he possess it. His chief care in regard 
to the body should be to combine with his rigid 
temperance in gustatory matters, an equal amount 
of temperance in regard to labor, exposure of 
body, and labor of mind. He has, doubtless, al- 
ready learned by experience, that physical ac 
tivity and labor, within due bounds, are essential 
to clearness and strength of mind, as well as © 
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al 
health of body. He can not, at his age, by mus- 
cular labor in the open air, give hardness and 
great power to his physical system, yet he can in 
this way accumulate an apparent surplus of 
physical energy for a given mental effort that 
may tax the system to an unusual degree. 

His brain is large for his body, and although 
the head in circumference is only of full size, the 
height of it is unusually great. The head may be 
denominated a “ three-story one,” which gives ele- 
vation to his character, and an aspiring disposi- 
tion. His power is moral and intellectual, rather 
than physical. We seldom find so large a brain 
in the tophead, in the region of the organs of 
Reason, Imagination, Sympathy, Dignity, Perse- 
yerance, Wit, and Moral Sentiment, joined with 
so little basilar brain in the region of the animal 
and selfish organs. 

There are several peculiarities of development 
which deserve notice. The higher portion of the 
organ of Combativeness is much larger than the 
lower; the latter being small, giving a disinclina- 
tion for physical combat and a lack of animal 
courage, while the former being rather large, 
gives a tendency to intellectual conflict and moral 
courage. His Destructiveness never leads to the 
infliction of unnecessary physical pain—he dreads 
it, even upon an oyster, yet the anterior and 
upper part of the organ appears to be sharp and 
fully developed, which gives efficiency and severity 
of an intellectual and moral cast, as in criticism 
and reviews of opinions, character, and conduct, 
and imparts general thoroughness of disposition. 

Secretiveness is insufficient to produce more 
than ordinary policy and cunning, but the ante- 
nor par. of the organ, which works with intellect 
and the elements of taste, imparts an elevated 
and intellectual policy which acts in the adjust- 
ment of thoughts in such a way that they sting 
error without offending delicacy. His Cautious- 
ness is large in the anterior part, which leads to 
watchfulness, and that care and painstaking which 
plans for prospective dangers and emergencies 
and guards against accidents, while the posterior 
part of the organ is not large enough to produce 
timidity ; hence he frequently appears more cour- 
ageous and brave than the development of the 
organs of Combativeness and Destructiveness 
could inspire him to be. Having planned a course 
of action, he proceeds among dangers with a full 
consciousness of their position and character, and, 
to an observer, seems reckless of them, as a pilot, 
who knows well where the rocks and bars lie 
about the channel, steers among them under full 
sail, to the terror of those who know there are 
rocks, but are not certain that the pilot knows 
their locality. 

His Constructiveness is largely developed, espe- 
cially in its upper portion, giving planning talent 
and engineering ability, and greatly aids him in 
the construction of a subject and arrangement of 
thoughts, so as to produce the desired effect with 
the least friction. The lower, or tool-using part 
of the organ, is sufficiently developed to give fair 
Practical mechanical talent, but his power in re- 
Spect to mechanism is less as an executor than as 
Sdesigner. Were he to devote himself to mechan- 
am, his tendency would be upward toward the 
artistic, as in fine cutlery, mathematical instru- 
ments, and the like. 





Ideality is large, which gives not only good 
taste in respect to the beauties of Nature and Art, 
but acts with the moral sentiments and intellect 
to give polish, refinement, and elevation to thought, 
sentiment, and expression. Whatever is rude, un- 
balanced, and imperfect displeases him, hence he 
seeks to refine and polish whatever he says and 
does. 

His Sublimity is large, and in conjunction with 
Veneration and Firmness gives a passion for 
mountain scenery, and whatever is grand in the 
machinery of the universe; hence he would pur- 
sue astronomy with passionate fondness as a field 
for the range of sentiment, as well as for mathe- 
matical study. 

If he has any one moral sentiment that over- 
masters all the rest, and in any sense warps his 
judgment, it is Benevolence, and he Will more 
frequently be called radical and infatuated when 
following its instincts than from any other cause. 
It stimulates his Conscientiousness, fortifies his 
pride and ambition, strengthens perseverance, 
arouses energy, invokes logic, and awakens wit 
to do its bidding and minister to its ends, and it 
may therefore Le called the “team” of L's mind, 
the central mental element of his nature. 

He has a remarkable development of Firmness. 
That organ is both very large and sharp, indicat- 
ing that it has been unusually stimulated to ac- 
tivity by circumstances, as if his course of life had 
been a pioneering one—breaking new ground, en- 
forcing new modes of thought, and running coun- 
ter to opposition, and the opinions and customs of 
ages. 

In respect to self-esteem, he has more of that 
portion of it that gives dignity and manliness 
than of that which imparts a dictatorial, domi- 
neering spirit. In early life he was inclined to 
defer to others; to shrink from responsibility ; to 
feel that others could do more and better than he; 
at the same time he had no lack of personal self- 
respect. That part of Self-Esteem that produces 
the dictating spirit, and the disposition to take re- 
sponsibility, has been developed along with Firm. 
ness, and doubtless from the same cause and 
course of life. 

His Conscientiousness is very large, and par- 
ticularly so in the outer part of it, joining 
Cautiousness, which gives him moral circumspec- 
tion, carefulness to do right, as well as to enter- 
tain just principles; hence he feels its: binding 
force just as much in the details of life, in the 
practical duties of the day, as in respect to funda- 
mental moral principles; hence the law of expe- 
diency, as such, when brought in conflict with the 
law of right, becomes nugatory. 

His Hope stretches forward prophetically—he 
works for the future. He hopes for little in the 
present, except that which he, by dint of care and 
effort, can bring to pass; and he is less inclined 
to trust his business or interests in other hands 
than most men. He feels that he must be in his 
affairs personally, and have an eye over and a 
hand in the matter, or it will in some way go 
wrong. His hope inspires to effort, but not to 
expect success from luck, chance, or fortune, 
without labor and vigilance. He is not a man to 
lie quietly on the sunny side of present pros- 
perity, expecting that ‘‘to-morrow shall be as 
this day, and much more abundant,” but to plow 





and sow, in the storm if need be, yet he looks con- 
fidently for the harvest, however remote it may 
be. This is as true of him in morals as in busi- 
ness. 

He has not a high degree of credulity. That 
part of the organ of Marvelousness or Spirituality 
which most influences his character, is the inner 
or higher part of it, which gives spiritual or re- 
ligious faith, reliance upon truth and first prin- 
ciples, and although he is radical and progres- 
sive, he is by no means credulous. His mind is 
very critical, and rather skeptical, so much so 
that he takes little upon trust, and feels impelled 
to a thorough, rigid examination of whatever may 
be presented for his adoption; nor is his large 
Causality satisfied with any thing short of this, 
for it leads him to seek “a base line” for every 
thing in business, in propositions, or in morals, as 
well as in mathematics. 

Imitation and Agreeableness are large, which 
give him the power of mental assimilation and 
harmony. He can reconcile apparently discord- 
ant things, or meet those who think differently 
from himself, without making manifest, in a high 
degree, the real difference that may exist be- 
tween them, and he will so far conform to an 
opponent as not to seem in opposition, until, by 
asking questions and quoting particulars, he can 
show good reasons for a counter belief thus, and 
lead his adversary into his own mode of thought. 

He has the organ called Human Nature large, 
which leads him instinctively to the study of 
mind, whether appertaining to men, to childhood, 
or to animals. He sees at a glance the general 
drift of a man’s intellect and character ; is strongly 
impressed with the truth of those inferences, and 
acts upon them, and generally with safety. If he 
takes a dislike to, or forms a favorable opinion 
of, a stranger at first sight, subsequent acquaint- 
ance generally corroborates the judgment thus 
formed ; hence, as a teacher, as a lawyer, or as a 
trader, he would, as it were, recognize a man’s 
mental sphere, and know what to say to impress 
a sentiment or exert a given influence upon his 
mind. This faculty, joined with Agreeableness 
or Suavitiveness, enables him to make palatable, 
and accepted without hesitation, truths which, 
uttered harshly and in disregard of the tone of 
mind of the one addressed, would be at once re- 
jected. 

Intellectually, he has some peculiarities. His 
reasoning organs are greatly euperior to his per- 
ceptives and memory. He has a remarkably 
critical and logical cast of mind. He has the 
power to sift, dissect, and assay propositions and 
principles with great celerity and exactitude, 
while his large Causality enables him to see the 
propriety and logical congruity of facts and prop- 
ositions, and to present those views to others in 
a clear, concise, and forcible manner. In juxta- 
position with Causality he has very large Mirth- 
fulness, which gives him equal facility to recog- 
nize and show up whatever is incongruous, ridicu- 
lous, or witty, in such contrast with truth and 
propriety as not only to amuse the mind of the 
hearer, but to brand error and immortalize truth, 

His faculties of memory and perception are 
doubtless active, appertaining as they do to such 
an active temperament, and because his senti- 
ments and his reasoning intellect urge them to 
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effort, to furnish data on which the higher men- 
tal forces may act. He finds it necessary to trust 
to memoranda for facts and statistics, but when 
thus obtained, he knows well how to work them 
up into arguments. 
do with principles and elements than with facts, 
hence he is much more a philosopher than a histo- 
rian. 

His language, instead of being copious, has this 
peculiar quality, viz., precision, nice distinction, 
and ready appreciation of synonyms; and, in 
speaking or writing, his faculty of Tune, in con- 
nection with Language and Ideality, leads him to 
seek euphony of expression, and a smooth, mel- 
lifluent style; and in this combination, with 
Mirthfulness, Ideality, and Agreeableness added, 
consists his power of expressing stern, cutting 
truth in a poetical and pleasing manner. 

It requires more effort for him than for most 
men to individualize his ideas, and to concentrate 
his powers on a given mental effort. He wants 
time and quiet, and a convenient opportunity. 
He can never bring out his full power of thought 
on a subject instantaneously. He must survey 
the whole ground, and converge his mind upon it 
logically; hence, in off-hand, extemporaneous 
speaking he rarely does himself or his subject 
full justice. 

In moral and social dispositions he is strongly 
developed, and bears the marks of special resem- 
blance to his mother. He has large Adhesiveness, 
which makes him eminently friendly. The upper 
part of Philoprogenitiveness is large, which leads 
him to regard the moral and intellectual good of 
children much more than to look upon them as 
mere pets and playthings; and he rarely plays 
with children without holding virtue, intelligence, 
and morality up to them as the goal of their hopes 
and efforts; hence he seldom flatters them, or 
ministers to their animal gratification. His love 
for female society is strong, yet delicate, and he 
is much more interested in woman as relates to 


acter, than passionally. 


The home, the family, and its elevated endear- | 


ments, is the scene of his highest hopes and 
fondest attachments. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

[The following sketch of Mr. Mann, which we 
think will be perused by every reader with more 
than common interest, we have condensed from 
Livingston's Law Journal. Though it occupies 
more room in our pages than we often devote to 
a single biography, still the temptation was to 
make it three times longer rather than any 
shorter, since every paragraph we cut out 
seemed like cutting off a right hand or plucking 
out a right eye, and we ouly regret that our 
space does not permit us to give his life and 
labors in more of its aspects and with greater 
fullness of detail } 

Horace Mann was born in the town of Frank- 
lin, Norfolk County, Massachusetts, May 4, 1796 
His father, Thomas Mann, who was a farmer, 
died when Horace was thirteen years of age, leav- 
ing him little of this world's goods, but a bet- 
ter inheritance—the example of an upright life, 
virtuous inculeations, and an hereditary thirst for 
knowledge 

The narrow circumstances of the father limited 


His mind has much more to ' 





her refinement and elevation and purity of char- | plain the deluge. 








the educational advantages of his children. They 
were taught in the district common school; and 
it was the misfortune of the family that it be- 
longed to the smallest district, had the poorest 
school-house, and employed the cheapest teachers 
in a town which was itself both small and poor. 
When the obscure boy of this obscure school 
afterward became Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, it is well known with what 
earnestness he used to dwell upon the importance 


| of school-house architecture, and with what 


graphic touches of description he would paint 
the houses which had never been painted in fact. 
Doubtless, many of his pictures were drawn, not 
from fancy, but from memory. That old weather- 
beaten and time-stricken house, with its curtain- 
less, blindless, and sometimes its almost paneless 
windows, illustrated a kind of ventilation which 
he might well call “preternatural.” Its rude, 
high, and backless seats made “ the verb ¢o sit an 
active verb.” The wide-throated chimney, crea- 
ting when in full blast a tropical heat around the 
fire-place, while at the distance of ten feet on 
either side the cold was almost arctic, furnished 
a “fine opportunity for geographical illustration, 
because five steps would carry one through the 
five zones.” In winter, the congealing of the 
ink in his pen while he was writing, perhaps fur- 
nished him with the anecdote of the boy who 
excused himself from the non-production of his 
composition, by assuring the master that “though 
his ideas might flow, his ink wouldn’t ;” while in 
summer it was “the lone hermit-house standing 
out of sight and hearing of any fellow-tree.” He 
has somewhere described a school-house “ the 
roof of which, on one side, was trough-like ; 
and down toward the eaves there was a large 
hole, so that the whole operated like a funnel to 
eatch all the rain and pour it into the school- 
room.” ‘At first,” says he, “I did not know 
but it might be some apparatus designed to ex- 
I called and inquired of the 
mistress if she and her little ones were not some- 
times drowned out. She said she should be, only 
that the floor leaked as badly as the roof, and 
drained off the water.” 

His father was a man of feeble health, and died 
of consumption. Horace inherited weak lungs, 
and from the age of twenty to thirty years he 
just skirted the fatal shores of that disease on 
which his father had been wrecked. This inher- 
ited weakness, accompanied by a high nervous 
temperament, and aggravated by a want of judi- 
cious physical training in early life, gave him a 
sensitiveness of organization and a keenness of 
susceptibility, which nothing but the iron clamps 
of habitual self-restraint could ever have con- 
trolled. As the apostle of education, he has often 
illustrated the responsibilities of other teachers 
by the shortcomings of his own. 

His mother, whose maiden name was Stanley, 
was a woman of superior intellect and character. 
In her mind, the flash of intuition superseded the 
slow processes of ratiocination. Results always 
ratified her predictions. She was a true mother. 
On her list of duties and of pleasures her children 
stood first, the world and herself afterward. 

Mr. Mann's early life was spent in a rural dis- 
trict, in an obscure county town, without the 
appliance of excitements or opportunity for dis- 





play. Ina letter before us, written long ago to 
a friend, he says : 

“] regard it as an irretrievable misfortune that 
my childhood was not a happy one. By nature 
I was exceedingly elastic and buoyant, but the 
poverty of my parents subjected me to continual 
privation. I believe in the rugged nursing of 
Toil, but she nursed me too much. In the win- 
ter time, I was employed in in-door and seden- 
tary occupations, which confined me too strictly}; 
and in summer, when I could work on the farm, 
the labor was too severe, and often encroached 
upon the hours of sleep. I do not remember the 
time when I began to work. Even my play- 
days—not play-days, for I never had any—but 
my play-hours were earned by extra exertion, 
finishing tasks early to gain a little leisure for 
boyish sports. My parents sinned ignorantly, 
but God affixes the same physical penalties to the 
violation of His laws, whether that violation be 
willful or ignorant. For willful violation, there is 
the added penalty of remorse, and that is the only 
difference. Here let me give you two pieces of 
advice which shall be gratis to you, though they 
cost me what is of more value than diamonds. 
Train your children to work, though not too 
hard ; and unless they are grossly lymphatic, let 
them sleep as much as they will. I have derived 
one compensation, however, from the rigor of my 
early lot. Industry, or diligence, became my 
second nature, and I think it would puzzle any 
psychologist to tell where it joined on to the first. 
Owing to these ingrained habits, work has al- 
ways been to me what water is to a fish. I have 
wondered a thousand times to hear people say, ‘I 
don’t like this business ;’ or, ‘I wish I could ex- 
change for that ;’ for with me, whenever I have 
had anything to do, I do net remember ever to 
have demurred, but have always set about it like 
a fatalist; and it was as sure to be done as the 
sun is to set. 

“ What was called the love of knowledge was, 
in my time, necessarily cramped into a love of 
books ; because there was no such thing as oral 
instruction. Books designed for children were 
few, and their contents meagre and miserable. 
My teachers were very good people, but they 
were very poor teachers. Looking back to the 
school-boy days of my mates and myself, I can 
not adopt the line of Virgil, 

*O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint.’ 
I deny the bona. With the infinite universe 
around us, all ready to be daguerreotyped upon 
our souls, we were never placed at the right 
focus to receive its glorious images. I had an 
intense natural love of beauty, and of its expres- 
sion in nature and in the fine arts. As ‘a poet 
was in Murray lost,’ so at least an amateur poet, 
if not an artist, was lost in me. How often, when 
a boy, did I stop, like Akenside’s hind, to gaze at | 
the glorious sunset; and lie down upon my 
back, at night, on the earth, to look at the heav- 
ens. Yet with all our senses and our faculties 
glowing and receptive, how little were we 
taught; or rather, how much obstruction was 
thrust in between us and nature's teachings. 
Our eyes were never trained to distinguish forms 
and colors. Our ears were strangers to music. 
So far from being taught the art of drawing, 
which is a beautiful language by itself, I well re- 
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member that when the impulse to express in pic- 
tures what I could not express in words was so 
strong that, as Cowper says, it tingled down to 
my fingers, then my knuckles were rapped with 
the heavy ruler of the teacher, or cut with his 
rod, so that an artificial tingling soon drove away 
the natural. Such youthful buoyancy as even 
severity could not repress was our only dancing- 
master. Of all our faculties, the memory for 
words was the only one specially appealed to. 
The most comprehensive generalizations of men 
were given us, instead of the facts from which 
those generalizations were formed. All ideas 
outside of the book were contraband articles, 
which the teacher confiscated, or rather flung 
overboard. Oh, when the intense and burning 
activity of youthful faculties shall find employ- 
ment in salutary and pleasing studies or oceupa- 
tions, then will parents be able to judge better of 
the alleged proneness of children to mischief. 
Until then, children have not a fair trial before 
their judges. 

“Yet, with these obstructions, I had a love of 
knowledge which nothing could repress. An in- 
ward voice raised its plaint forever in my heart 
for something nobler and better. And if my pa- 
rents had not the means to give me knowledge, 
they intensified the love of it. They always 
spoke of learning and learned men with enthu- 
siasm and a kind of reverence, I was taught to 
take care of the few books we had, as though 
there was something sacred about them. I never 
dogseared one in my life, nor profanely serib- 
bled upon title pages, margin, or fly-leaf, and 
would as soon have stuck a pin through my flesh 
as through the pages of a book. When very 
young, I remember a young lady came to our 
house on a visit, who was said to have studied 
Latin. I looked upon her as a sort of goddess. 
Years after, the idea that I could ever study Latin 
broke upon my mind with the wonder and be- 
wilderment of a revelation. Until the age of fif- 
teen I had neyer been to school more than eight 
or ten weeks in a year. 

“As to my early habits, whatever may have 
been my shortcomings, I can still say that I have 
always been exempt from what may be called 
common vices. I was never intoxicated in my 
life—unless, perchance, with joy or anger. I 
never swore—indeed, profanity was always most 
disgusting and repulsive to me. And (I consider 
it always a climax) I never used the ‘vile weed’ 
inany furm. I early formed the resolution to be 
asiaveto nohabit. For the rest, my public life is 
almost as well known to others as to myself; and, 
as it commonly happens to public men, others 
know my motives a gregt deal better than I do.” 

Mr. Mann’s father having died when he was 
thirteen years of age, he remained with his moth- 
éron the homestead until he was twenty. But 
an irrepressible yearning for knowledge still held 
possession of him. “I know not how it was,” 
said he to a friend in after life, “ its motive never 
took the form of wealth or fame. It was rather 
&n instinct which impelled toward knowledge, as 
that of migratory birds impels them northward 
10 spring time. All my boyish castles in the air 
had reference to doing something for the benefit 
of mankind. The early precepts of benevolence, 
inculeated upon me by my parents, flowed out 
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in this direction; and I had a conviction that 
knowledge was my needed instrument.” 

' A fortunate accident gave opportunity and de- 
velopment to this passion. An itinerant school- 
master, named Samuel Barrett, came into his 
neighborhood end opened a school. 

Mr. Barrett’s specialty was English grammar, 
and Greek and Latin. In the dead languages, as 
far as he pretended to know any thing, he seemed 
to know every thing. All his knowledge, too, 
was committed to memory. In hearing recita- 
tions from Virgil, Cicero, the Greek Testament, 
and other classical works then usually studied as 
a preparation for college, he never took a book 
into his hand. 

This learned Mr. Barrett was learned in lan- 
guages alone. In arithmetic he waean idiot. 
He never could commit the multiplicatién table 
to memory, and did not know enough to date a 
letter or tell the time of day by the clock. 

In this chance school Mr. Mann first saw a 
Latin Grammar ; but it was the Veni, vidi, vici of 
Cmsar. Having obtained a reluctant consent 
from his guardian to prepare for college, with six 
months of schooling he learned his grammar, read 
Corderius, sop’s Fables, Zneid, with parts of 
the Georgics and Bucolics, Cicero’s Select Ora- 


tions, the Four Gospels, and part of the Epistles ; 


in Greek, parts of the Greca Majora and Minofa, 
and entered the Sophomore class of Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, in September, 1816. 

With this hurried preparation, it was of course 
impossible to obtain that critical knowledge of 
syntax, or that acquaintance with collateral 
works, withgut which the study of the ancient 
languages confers but little other benefit than an 





enlargement of one’s stock of words and a gene- 
ral improvement of the diction. He could not 
then foresee the opportunity which was soon, 
however, to occur) for making up these deficien- 
cies ; and he therefore determined to supply them 
at once by extra study. This addition to the 
performance of ordinary tasks prompted the very 
extremity of self-imposed labor. Under the t urn- 
ning stimuli, too, which entering upon new fields 
of knowledge supplied, he forgot all idea of 
bodily limitations to mental effort; and at the 
end of his first college year he found himeelf 
utterly prostrated by illness, from which neither 
the resuscitative energies of nature, nor all the 
care which his laborious life has since allowed 
him to take, have ever enabled him to recover. 
What strength he has since possessed has been 
only the salvage on a wreck. How sad the fate 
of students in our colleges and universities ! 
Taken from the guidance and care of home, ex- 
posed to the temptation of vice on the one side 
and of ambition on the other, finding abundany 
and delightful instruction in languages and in 
science, but no counsel, no direction, no know]l- 
edge, in the art of arts—the great art of Living— 
how often do those of vicious susceptibilities 
plunge into vice, while those of ambitious aspira- 
tions ruin health in the pursuit of knowledge! 
Thus many genial and companionable natures 
are turned into profligates, while the lofty-minded 
and emulous ate broken down by disease. 

Illness compelled him to leave his class for a 
short period; and again he was absent in the 
winter to keep school as a resource for paying 
college bills. Yet when his class graduated in 
1819, the first part or “ Honor” in the commence- 
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ment exercises was awarded to him, with the 
unanimous approval of faculty and classmates. 
The theme of his oration on graduating foreshad- 
owed the history of his life. It was on the Pro- 
gressive Character of the Fiuman Race. With 
youthful enthusiasm he portrayed that higher 
condition of human society when education shall 
develop the people into loftier proportions of 
wisdom and virtue, when philanthropy shall 
succor the wants and relieve the woes of the race, 
and when free institutions shall abolish that op- 
pression and war which have hitherto debarred 
nations from ascending into realms of grandeur 
and happiness. For an obscure young man, 
known only by the merits he had evinced and the 
hopes he inspired, it was an occasion of no incon- 
siderable éclat. 

The strongest original tendencies of character 
are unusually shown in early manhood, before 
cautiousness has been trained by worldly discipline 
to take the lead in action. Those who knew Mr. 
Mann in college, and have watched him since, 
know how true this is in his case. He was a 
marked man among his young associates ; marked 
and remembered for those peculiarities of charac- 
ter which have distinguished him ever since: 
first, bold and original thinking, which led him 
to investigate subjects without veneration for 
any thing but the truth and right that he found 
in them; second, a horror of cant and sham 
which made him attack, with invective and satire, 
al] who resorted to them for selfish purposes. 

The boldness and force with which he has 
manifested these two peculiarities have kept out 
of the sight of the indiscriminating many the 
third peculiarity, which is an uncommon activity 
and acuteness of the religious sense. He sees 
not only Ten Commandments, but ten thousand. 
Hence the delicacy of his moral sense ; hence his 
uniform and stern purity of life; hence his un- 
compromising hostility to the impiousness and 
sin of immorality of any kind, or by whomsoever 
committed. 

Immediately after commencement, he entered 
his name in the office of the Hon. J. J. Fiske, of 
Wrentham, as a student at law. He had spent 
here, however, only a few months when he was 
invited back to college as a tutor in Latin and 
Greek. This proposal he was induced to accept 
for two reasons: first, it would lighten his bur- 
den of indebtedness (fur he was*living on bor- 
rowed money); and, second, it would afford the 
opportunity he so much desired of revising and 
extending his classical studies. 

While in college, Mr. Mann had excelled in 
* scientific studies. He now had an opportunity to 
improve himself in classical] culture. A compari- 
son of the two convinced him how infinitely in- 
ferior in value, not only as an attainment, but as 
a means of mental discipline, is heathen mythol- 
ogy to modern science; the former consisting of 
the imaginations of man, the latter of the handi- 
work of God. 

In the latter part of 1821, having resigned his 
tutorship, he entered the law school at Litchfield, 
Connecticut, and was admitted a member of the 
Norfolk Co. (Mass.) bar in December, 1823. Ab- 
sence of business gave opportunity for study ; and 
instead of performing the drudgery of attending 
to particular cases, he expended himself in mas- 
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tering great principles, which, in his subsequent 
professional life, were always brought to bear 
with such success upon the point in controversy. 
Before a court or an intelligent jury there is an 
immense difference between the method of grop- 
ing round to see where an individual case can lay 
hold of some great principle for support, and that 
of first giving amimposing and instructive expo- 
sition of great principles, and then applying them 
te the case in hand. He who has mastered prin- 
ciples, when brought into conflict with one who has 
not, can always think outside of his opponent. 

At length an opportunity was offered to Mr. Mann 
to display his powers as an advocate, and from 
that time business flowed in in a more copious 
stream, until he left the profession in 1837. 

We believe the records of the courts will show 
that, during the fourteen years of his forensic 
practice, he gained at least four out of five of all 
the contested cases in which he was engaged. 
The inflexible rule of his professional life was, 
never to undertake a case that he did not believe 
to be right. He held that an advocate loses his 
highest power when he loses the ever-conscious 
conviction that he is contending for the truth ; 
that though the fees or fame may be a stimulus, 
yet that a conviction of being right is itself crea- 
tive of power, and renders its possessor more than 


* a match for antagonists otherwise greatly his su- 


perior. He used to say that in this conscious con- 
viction of right there was a magnetism, and he only 
wanted an opportunity to be put in communica- 
tion with a jury in order to impregnate them with 
his own belief. Beyond this, his aim always was, 
before leaving any head or topic in his argument, 
to condense its whvie force into a vivid epigram- 
matic point, which the jury could not help re- 
membering when they got into the jury-room; 
and by graphic illustration and simile to fasten 
pictures upon their minds, which they would re- 
tain and reproduce after abstruse arguments 
were forgotten. He endeavored to give to each 
one of the jurors something to be ‘* quoted” on his 
side, when they retired for consultation. He ar- 
gued his cases as though he were in the jury-room 
itself, taking part in the deliberations that were 
to be held there. From the confidence in his hon- 
esty, and these pictures with which he filled the 
air of the jury-room, came his uncommon success. 

In 1830 Mr. Mann was married to Miss Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of the late Rev. Dr. 
Messer, for many years President of Brown Uni- 
versity. She died August 1, 1832, and the man- 
ner in which he was affected by her death shows 
most strikingly the depth and strength of his 
affections. He was then in the prime and vigor 
of manhood, known and admired in the highest 
circles; but he would not be comforted nor weaned 
from the memory of his lost love. He would work 
for the living, and give them all his strength and 
his talents, but he would give his affections to the 
dead alone. A lovelier being never gladdened 
the earth with her presence, or made a sadder 
vacancy by her departure. 

In 1843 he married Miss Mary Peabody, in 
whom he found not only a most affectionate and 


_ Worthy companion, but an earnest assistant and 


sympathizer in all his educational labors. 
In 1827 he was elected a representative to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. Yet he was never 
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a political partisan. He loved truth better than 
he loved any party. It is worthy of remark, that 
among all his speeches and writings, touching as 
they do almost the whole circle of moral, social, 
and economical subjects, not a single partisan 
speech or partisan newspaper article of his is any 
where to be found, and for the best of reasons, for 
he never made or wrote one. 

His first speech in the House was in favor of re- 
ligious liberty. His second effort was a speech 
in behalf of railroads. A report of this was 
printed in some of the Boston papers, and we be- 
ieve it was the first printed speech made in any 
legislative body in the United States in behalf of 
a policy which has since worked such wonders for 
the country at large, and has secured to his na- 
tive State nearly one half of its present popula- 
tion, and quite one half of its present wealth. 

From this time Mr. Mann became a conspicuous 
and leading member of the House. He was ap- 
pointed on many of its principal committees (the 
judiciary, etc.}, and took an active part in the 
discussion of all important questions. Especially 
all matters pertaining to morals, public charities, 
education, and whatever involved the principles 
of civil and religious liberty, were sure to find in 
him a champion always ready and earnest. 

He advocated laws for improving the system of 
common schools, and, more than any other man, 
was the means of procuring the enactment of laws 
for the suppression of intemperance, the traffic in 
lottery tickets, gambling, and kindred vices. 


It was against the immorality of this kind that 
Mr. Mann has been wont to draw from the full 
armory of his mind the fiery bolts of a moral in- 
dignation; for to him immorality is irreligion; 
and immoral men are the enemies of his God, as 
well as of his fellow-creatures. With this key to 
his character, one can find the purfiose, unseen 
of many, which has animated him in his attacks 
upon men and measures, and roused him to deal 
blows which some have condemned as severe and 
merciless. It is to be borne in mind that the very 
earnestness and intensity of nature which have 
enabled him to build up and establish so many 
good works, incapacitate him from compromising 
with wrong, or striking softly at wrong-doers. 
Few have ever objected to the rigor and fire of 
his onslaught, until he happened to attack some 
pet gratification of their own. A calm review of 
his controversial writings will show that he never 
lost sight of moral principles, or stooped to low 
aims even in the heat of controversy. 

But the act by which Mr. Mann most signalized 
his legislative life in the House of Representa- 
tives, was the establishment of the State Lunatic 
Hospital of Worcester. This benevolent enter- 
prise was conceived, sustained, and carried through 
the Hoxse by him alone, against the apathy and 
indifference of many, and the direct opposition of 
some prominent men. 

One of the most distinguished members of the 
House spoke of the measure, when first intro- 
duced, as “a project of boyish enthusiasm.” 

He removed to Boston in 1833, and engaged in 
the practice of law But his legislative duties 
were not at an end. At the first election after 
his becoming a citizen of Boston, he was chosen 
a senator from the county of Suffolk to the State 
Senate. By re-elections he was continued in the 
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Senate for four years. In 1836 that body elected 
him its President; and again in 1837, in which 
year he retired from political life to enter upon a 
new and more congenial sphere of labor, and in 
June, 1837, accepted the office of Secretary of the 
Board of Education. 

Mr. Mann accepted the office against the advice 
and persuasion of almost his whole circle of friends 
His more intimate associates dissuaded him from 
a field which promised neither honor nor emolu- 
ment. His political supporters assured him that 
higher offices in the gift of the people might al- 
ready be seen looming up in the distance and 
beckoning his approach. The judges .of the 
courts before whom he practiced expressed sur- 
prise that the pursuit of the distinctions and 
emoluments of the profession should be abandoned 
just at the period when they might be won. But 
though he could not answer their arguments, he 
had an instinct which was surer than the conclu- 
sions of logic. A strong purpose, both of the 
higher sentiments and the intellect, is a voice of 
prophecy. He saw that the proposed work in- 
volved all the elements of true greatness. Edu- 
cation was the condition precedent of all human 
welfare. It is the vital element, without which 
there can be no life. He saw in an enlightened 
education peace, glory, and life, the only atmos- 
phere in which true Christianity can flourish ; 
and he trusted that through all the hours of pres- 
ent darkness and toil, the light that shines out of 
the future would warm and illumine his course. 
Among all his acquaintances there was but one 
man who fully appreciated the motives of his 
choice, and tendered him a hearty congratulation. 
This was the late Rev. Dr. Channing. 


The duties of the secretary were not defined 
with any minuteness in the Act which created the 
office, nor was it possible that they should be. 
Nothing but the indwelling spirit of duty and en- 
thusiasm could secure from its incumbent the 
utmost quantity and the highest quality of service. 

No member of the board had any salary, and 
they were not appointed for hard work. They 
were to counsel and advise beforehand, and as far 
as practicable to ratify and sanction afterward. 
When some one asked Mr. Mann if he were not 
the fac-totum of the board, he replied that he was 
the fac, but not the totum. 


Immediately on accepting the office, he with- 
drew from all other professional and business en- 
gagements whatever, that no vocation but the new 
one might burden his hands or obtrude upon his 
contemplations. He transferred his law business 
then pending, declined re-election to the Senate, 
and—the only thing that cost him a regret—re- 
signed his offices and his active connection with 
the different temperance organizations. He ab- 
stracted himself entirely from political parties, 
and for twelve years never attended a political 
caucus or convention of any kind. He resolved 
to be seen and known only as an educationist. 
Men’s minds at that time were so fired with par- 


| tisan zeal on various subjects, that great jealousy 


existed lest the interest of some other cause should 


| be subserved under the guise of a regard for edu- 
, *ation. Nor could vulgar and bigoted persons 


comprehend why a man should drop from an hon- 
orable and exalted station into comparative ob- 
security, and from a handsome income to a mere 





subsistence, unless actuated by some vulgar and 
bigoted motive like theirown. Subsequent events 
proved the wisdom of his course. 


It is obvious on a moment’s reflection that few 
works ever undertaken by man had relations so 
numerous, or touched society at so many points, 
and those so sensitive, as those in which Mr. Mann 
was now engaged. The various religious denomi- 
nations were all turned into eyes, each to watch 
against encroachments upon itself, or favoritism 
toward others. Sordid men anticipated the ex- 
penditures incident to improvement. Many teach- 
ers of private schools foresaw that any change for 
the better in the public schools would withdraw 
patronage from their own; though to their honor 
it must be said that the cause of public educa- 
tion had no better friends than many private 
teachers proved themselves to be. But hun- 
dreds and hundreds of wretchedly poor and in- 
competent teachers knew full well that the day- 
light of educational intelligence would be to them 
what the morning dawn is to night-birds. Book- 
makers and booksellers were jealous of interfe- 
rence in behalf of rivals; and where there were 
twenty competitors of a kind, Hope was but a 
fraction of one twentieth, while fear was a unit. 


A more politic or less earnest man would have 
begun gradually, and stolen upon the public by 
degrees. Mr. Mann laid his hand upon everything 
at once—upon the abuses to be corrected, the de- 
ficiencies to be supplied, and the reforms to be 
begun. His first report, and his first address or 
lecture, both written within the first six months 
after his appointment, foreshadowed everything 
that has since been accomplished. They were 
thought to be somewhat remarkable productions 
at the time; we think they will be regarded as 
much more remarkable, if examined now in the 
light of sixteen years of experience. The very 
boldness of his first strokes was the salvation of 
himself and of all concerned. A less adventurous 
course would have been ruinous. Special interests 
were indeed alarmed, but the malcontents were 
silenced by the resounding voice of the hopes he 
awakened. A holy chord of the public heart had 
been touched, and the contemplation of great prin- 
ciples enfranchised the mind from sordid motives. 
When the carol of the ascending lark turns all eyes 
heavenward, the cry and flutter of owls and bats 
are nolonger heeded. He followed up his vietory. 
His object was to commit the State to great meas- 
ures of reform and progress before the day of re- 
action should come. Extensive changes in the law 
were proposed and carried. Union schools were 
provided for. School committees were paid. A 
system of county educational conventions was in- 
stituted. By means of “* School Registers” a far- 
reaching plan was adopted to look microscopically 
into the condition of the schools. and ascertain 
what may be called their “‘ vital statistics.” The 
school committees were required to make “ de- 
tailed reports” respecting the good and the evil of 
their respective schools ; and from the whole body 
of these reports “ abstracts” were made with 
immense labor on the part of the secretary, but 
with immense benefit also to the cause. Above 
all, the Normal Schools were established, first under 
the plea of being an experiment ; but long before 
that hold was released, they made a grasp upon 
the public good-will, by success achieved and ben- 
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efits bestowed, which has now incorporated them 
among the permanent and most valued institutions 
of the State. 

All these instrumentalities were so many anchors 
with which the secretary provided his vessel while 
the weather was yet calm, and by which he was 
enabled to ride out the storm, when at length it 
arose. Had the combined forces of bigotry and 
selfishness prevailed against his efforts, how dif- 
ferent now would have been the condition of the 
public schools, not only in Massachusetts, but in 
New England—not only in New England, but 
throughout the country—had that machination 
been crowned with success ! 

It is not our purpose to dwell at length upon 
the two or three formidable controversies in which 
Mr. Mann was engaged in defense of the cause 
of education, or of himself as identified with that 
cause. We shall consult his feelings far better 
by practicing upon the sentiment of Cicero, which 
was always his favorite motto, ‘‘ 4micitie sempi- 
terne, inimicitia placabiles,” let friendships be 
eternal, and all enmities be appeased. His former 
adversaries, too, will rejoice if we give but the 
briefest account of the warfare they waged, or of 
the blows they received. Mr. Mann certainly does 
not belong to the sect of non-resistants ; we think 
he rather followed the counsels of Polonius : 

“ Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee.” 

Always forbearing to the last, he adopted Gen- 
eral Washington’s advice, that we should wait 
until our adversary has put himself clearly in the 
wrong. His uniform course was, when attacked 
in a way that threatened injury to the cause, or 
to himself as its representative, to seek a personal 
interview with the assailant, or to write a private 
and conciliatory letter, offering explanation and 
deprecating contest; and thus he crushed many 
an egg before the young adders were hatched. 
Two principles governed his conduct in relation to 
all public attacks made upon him: first, he never 
noticed such as were merely personal, but only 
such as were aimed directly at the cause intrusted 
to his care, or to him as its administrator; and 
second, the retributions he inflicted always had 
reference to the future, and were designed to pre- 
vent further injury or the repetition of wrong, 
and were never mere punishment for past mis- 
deeds, however well deserved. 

In 1848, under the auspices of the Board of 
Education (but at his own private expense), Mr. 
Mann visited Europe, to examine schools, and to 
obtain any such information as could be made 
available at home. His Seventh Annual Report, 
made on his return, embodied the results of this 
tour. Probably no educational document ever 
had so wide a circulation as this Report. 

Of Mr. Mann’s labors, during the twelve years 
of his secretaryship, it is difficult to speak without 
the appearance of exaggeration. Some of the 
products, however, are before us. He wrote 
twelve long Annual Reports, of one of which—the 
tenth—the Edinburgh Review says, “ This vol- 
ume is indeed a noble monument of a civilized 
people; and if America were sunk beneath the 
waves, would remain the fairest picture on record 
of an Ideal Commonwealth!” From an immense 
mass of documents, he prepared eleven Abstracts 
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of the Massachusetts School Reports and Returns, 
six of which are large octavo volumes in fine 
print. The Common School Journal, which he 
edited, and a large portion of whose contents is 
from his pen, consists of ten volumes octavo. He 
published a volume of Lectures on Education, at 
the request of the Board. He traveled over the 
State every year (except the year when he visited 
Europe), to hold conventions or Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes. He often taught at the Institutes all day 
(sometimes alone), and then lectured to the people 
at large in the evening, thus instructing in the 
different common school branches, and in the 
methods of instruction also, unaided and alone. 
His correspondence amounted to more than all his 
other writings, and was carried on more or less 
with all parts of this country, and with the more 
enlightened nations of Europe. This was exceed- 
ingly voluminous, and has amounted te thirty 
letters ina day. Always giving legal advice in 
regard to schools gratuitously, he was called upon 
in all cases of doubt or difficulty; and we believe 
his legal opinions, when the cases on which they 
were given have been afterwards brought before 
the courts, have been invariably sustained. He 
superintended the erection of two State normal 
school-houses, and has drawn plans and given 
directions for-hundreds of others, adapted, in re- 
gard to size and expense, to the wants and abil- 
ities of different localities. He often attended 
educational meetings in other States, to extend 
the cause and breathe enthusiasm into its friends ; 
and he always considered it a part of his official 
as well as his social duty to receive and entertain 
all visitors, who came on any errand pertaining 
to the great work in which he was engaged. Well 
might he say, as he did in his Supplementary Re- 
port, in 1848, that, “from the time when I ac- 
cepted the secretaryship, in June, 1837, until 
May, 1848, when I tendered my resignation of it, 
I labored, in this cause, an average of not less 
than fifteen hours a day; that, from the begin- 
ning to the end of this period, I never took a 
single day for relaxation, and that months and 
months together passed without my withdrawing 
a single evening from working hours, to call upon 
afriend. My whole time was devoted, if not 
wisely, yet continuously and cheerfully, to the 
great trust confided to my hands.” 

Only in a single instance was any public ap- 
pointment made by him during this whole period 
unfulfilled, and in that case hie physician forbade 
his rising from a sick-bed to meet it. 

Of the results of these labors, the educational 
world seems to have settled down into a clear and 
unanimous opinion. The labors were great, but 
they brought forth “ an hundred fold.” Many of 
Mr. Mann's Reports have been republished in this 
country and in England. His opinions are cited 
as authority in the Legislatures of the Union and 
in the British Parliament, and quoted in Reviews 
and in standard educational works. “It was my 
fortune,” said the Hon. Anson Burlingame, in a 
public speech lately made, “to be, some time 
since, in Guildhall, London, when a debate was 
going on. The question was, whether they should 
instruct their representative in favor of secular 
education. They voted they would not do it. 
But a gentleman rose and read some statistics 
from one of the Reports of Horace Mann. That 
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extract reversed the vote in the Common Council 
of London. I never felt prouder of my country.” 

It might be supposed that one of Mr. Mann’s 
energy and fervor would sometimes commit him- 
self to measures whose soundness would not be 
ratified by results; and that, occasionally at 
least, he might find it necessary to retrace his 
steps. But it is a remarkable fact, that neither 
in his legislative life, which covered a period of 
ten years, nor during his secretaryship, covering 
a period of twelve years, did he ever propose a 
single measure which he did not carry through, or 
ever carry one through which, upon trial, it was 
found necessary to abandon. 

In one of the darkest and most perilous hours 
of his secretaryship, a proposition was made to 
him to accept the presidency of a college at the 
West, with a salary of $3,000 a year, besides the 
perquisites of house, garden, and so forth, This 
he promptly and peremptorily declined, say- 
ing that he had devoted himself, body, mind, and 
estate, to the cause of popular education in Mas- 
sachusetts, and the only alternative on whicif he 
would leave it was success or death. 

On the 23d of February, 1848, Mr. John Quincy 
Adams, who was a representative from the Con- 
gressional district in which Mr. Mann resided, 
died in the United States House of Representa- 
tives, which for almost twenty years had been the 
theater of his labors. A successor was to be 
chosen, but where should one be found? In pass- 
ing the broad chasm which separated the “old 
man eloquent” from common politicians, all other 
men seemed about equally well qualified. Hence 
almost every town in the district had its candi- 
date for the successorship. Mr. Mann was 
named, and at once the only question was whether 
he would accept the offer if tendered. Even with 
this uncertainty he was put in nomination ; and 
though he was strongly disinclined at first to quit 
his favorite field of labor, and even wrote a letter 
declining the office, yet he eventually yielded his 
objections. 

As soon as elected, he tendered the resignation 
of his secretaryship to the Board. They de- 
clined to accept it, urging his retention of the 
office for the residue of the then current year. 
He assented ; and to this we are indebted for that 
crowning work of his educational life—his Twelfth 
Annual Report. 


On the 30th of the ensuing June he made his 
débitt as a speaker in Congress, and in the ensu- 
ing November he was re-elected to Congress by 
an overwhelming majority, receiving eleven thou- 
sand out of about thirteen thousand votes, and 
was re-elected again in 1850, against two oppos- 
ing candidates. 

In 1849, the Massachusetts Legislature, by joint 
resolution, requested him to digest and prepare 
a full account of the school system of the State as 
then existing by law, to be founded upon the 
basis of his Tenth Annual Report, but to incor- 
porate all the subsequent legislation of the State. 
Of this work the State printed ten thousand 
copies for gratuitous distribution. It is the 
standard work on the subjects of which it treats. 

Mr. Mann came very early into public life; 
that is, the ability and zeal he displayed made 
him early conspicuous. A glance at what we 
have written will show that he has engaged in a 
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great variety of enterprises, calling for varied 
talents and acquirements. Of several of these 
enterprises he was the originator ; in all of them, 
a leading and working spirit. 

Now three things may be remarked of them 
all. First, they were of a character to com- 
mend themselves to the moral sense and humanity 
of the people. In all cases, the end and aim were 
noble. All had in view human improvement. 
None of them were such as would be attractive 
to men of a selfish and ambitious character. 

Second, it is to be remarked that success has 
crowned his efforts. Where is the enterprise he 
has undertaken which has failed? This is not 
only a proof of his industry and ability, but of 
sound judgment and sterling sense. It is an 
answer to those who, untouched by the enthusi- 
asm which has inspired him in his zealous pursuit 
of high objects, and lacking his faith in the pro- 
gressive capabilities of the race, have pronounced 
him an enthusiast and a dreamer. 

And thirdly, the proof is abundant, and all on 
one side, that the spirit in which Mr. Minn has 
pursued those high objects has been eminently un- 
selfish and untainted with any personal ambition. 

The principal of Mr. Mann’s published works 
are the ten volumes (octavo) of his Common 
School Journal; a compilation called Abstracts of 
the Massachusetts School Reform and Reports (in 
which the amount of printed matter far exceeds 
that of all the volumes of Sparks’ ** Life of Wash- 
ington”) ; his twelve Annual Reports as Secretary 
of the Board of Education ; his volume of “ Lec- 
tures on Education ;” his “* Speeches and Letters 
on the subject of Slavery ;” his controversial 
writings, which are voluminous ; his “ Thoughts 
for Young Men,” a lecture of which some twenty 
thousand copies have been sold; two lectures on 
temperance, one addressed to the “ poor and igno- 
rant,” the other to the “‘ rich and educated ;” two 
lectures on the Powers and Duties of Woman; 
Fourth of July orations, etc., ete. Of his last 
speech in Congress, delivered August 17th, 1852, 
more than a dozen editions have been printed in 
different States, and more than a hundred thou- 
sand copies sold. 

A few years ago, the degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on Mr. Mann by Harvard College. 
He is a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, etc., etc. 

On the 15th of September, 1852, Mr. Mann was 
nominated for the office of Governor by a Con- 
vention of the Free Democracy of Massachusetts, 
held at Lowell; and, on the same day, he was 
chosen President of Antioch College, a new insti- 
tution situated at Yellow Springs, Greene County, 
Ohio. The trustees had voted that the college be 
opened on the first Wednesday of October, 1853. 
Thus from the day Mr. Mann entered public life, 
he has always been elected or appointed to a new 
office before the time of his previous election or 
appointment had expired. 

The peculiarities of the college over which Mr. 
Mann is called to preside are those for which, 
during the whole course of his life, he has show? 
the strongest affinity. It is founded on a most 
liberal basis as to denominational tenets. Those 
under whose auspices it has been started take the 
Bible for their rule of faith and practice, reject 
ing all man-made creeds; they hold that the tree 
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is known by its fruit, and therefore that Christian 
character and a Christian life are the true tests 
of Christian fellowship. 

The institution is also founded to secure the 
realization of one of Mr. Mann’s most cherished 
objects during his whole educational career— 
namely, to give to the female sex equal opportu- 
nities of education with those afforded to males. 

We are glad to see Mr. Mann restored to the 
sphere of educational effort, and rejoice that he 
will have an opportunity to put in practice his 
favorite ideas on this grandest of subjects. It 
will be grateful for all who honor him to think 
of him again as a laborer in the glorious fields of 
learning, surrounded by the young and emulous 
whose aspirations he knows so well how to guide 
to noble ends. He is still in the vigor of mature 
age; and though he has-labored as few men can 
labor and live, yet he has been so temperate, and 
so regular in those habits on which strength and 
life depend, that his ordinary health promises to 
hold out for many years. Of one thing we may 
be sure, that, so long as life is in him, so long will 
he strike for the right and at the wrong. 





INJURY OF THE BRAIN. 
CASE OF THE BOY BARNARD. 


We have received the following correspondence 
from a friend, on the subject of cerebral injury, 
and lay it before our readers in our first number 
since it reception, with an explanation of the ap- 
parently singular phenomenon : 

New Mromean, Iii., April 11, 1857. 

Messrs. Evrrors—Phrenology having been at- 
tacked in a public manner by a certain divine, in 
a late number of a local newspaper, he having re- 
ferred to a case to prove its falsity, I thought it 
my duty, believing firmly as I do in the teachings 
of that great science, to write to the physician 
who was conversant with the case. I have just 
received his reply, and forward his letter to you, 
asking for an explanation how a mind can see 
without perceptives, or reflect without reflectives? 

Yours truly, W. B. Fyre. 


Freepom, Iuu., March 80th, 1857. 
W. B Fyre—Dear Sir: Yours of the 2d was 
duly received, and in reply to your request for 
“a description of the injury done to the skull and 
brain of the boy of Mr. George Barnard, of 
Adams,” and to your special inquiries, 1 would 
state that I was called to v:sit the case August 22, 
1852, and found the boy in violent convulsions. 
He had received the injury a day or two previously, 
but appeared so rational that it was at first sup- 
posed no fracture of the skull had taken place— 

that the wound extended only through the scalp. 
The kick of the horse was received about the 
middle of the frontal portion of the frontal bone, 
fracturing it laterally from one temporal fossa to 
the other. At the lower edge of the fracture, the 
frontal bone was depressed upon the brain not 
less than half an inch. The meningeal mem- 
es were severed, and portions of the skull 
driven into the substance of the brain. After the 
depressed bone was elevated, free suppuration 
took place, the torn and injured portion of the 
brain sloughed, and was gradually discharged at 
the opening. This was accompanied at times by 
copious hemorrhage. In a few days after my first 
visit to him, and about the time suppuration 
commenced, he became rational, called for food, 
and evinced an interest in things around him. 
He lived after the injury nearly three weeks. 
For more than a week before his death the an- 
terior portion of the frontal lobes of both hemis- 
pheres of the brain, as far back, I judged, as the 
corpus callosum, was entirely gone. The orbital 
plates were laid bare, and yet the greater part of 
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the remaining time he was perfectly rational, 
his mental faculties cateapeledh Many questions 
were asked him from day to day, purposely to 
test his capacity; yet in all he manifested his 
former perception and reasoning powers. 

I believe that the foregoing includes an answer 
to each of your questions. 

Yours respectfully, L. N. Diuwmicx, M.D. 

The narrative of the above case, from the pen 
of the attending physician, Dr. L. N. Dimmick, is 
sent us from the fact of its presenting, in the 
minds of anti-phrenologists, insuperable objec- 
tions to the truth of Phrenology as a science of 
the human mind. The main facts in the case ad- 
duced as anti-phrenological are two: First, the 
loss of the anterior lobes of both cerebral hemis- 
pheres; and second, the manifestation, on the part 
of this patient, “‘of his former perception and 
reasoning powers.” 

It will be our purpose in this article to show 
that the entire absence of the anterior cerebral 
lobes is not inconsistent with the manifestation of 
a certain degree of intelligence, and consequently 
that the above facts do not militate against Phren- 
ology. In order to do this, it will be necessary 
for us to enter somewhat fully into an exposition 
of the functions of certain portions of the nervous 
system, and more especially of those ganglia lo- 
cated at the base of the brain, which constitute 
what is called, in physiological language, the 
Sensorium, or nervous center, where all sensa- 
tions are received, recognized, and registered. 

From Dr. Dimmick’s letter, we learn— 

1. Tuat THE GANGLIA constituting the Sen- 
sorium WERE UNINJURED. 

In order to comprehend the bearing which this 
has upon the case, let us consider first, the func- 
tions of a ganglion; and second, the functions of 
these uninjured basilar ganglia constituting the 
Sensorium. And, first, what is a ganglion, and 
what are its functions ? 

A ganglion is a center of independent nervous 
action, furmed by an accumulation of nervous 
matter at a given point, and characterized by the 
presence of vesicular neurine, that peculiar 
nervous matter which generates nervous power. 
The functions of a ganglion will be best under- 
stood by carefully considering the following illus- 
trations and the accompanying context. 

The simple automatic nerve arc, a hypothetical 
representation of which is presented at Fig. 1, con- 
sists of an afferent fiber a, 
and an efferent fiber e, lead- 
ing to the muscle m. An 
impression made at the free 
end of a instantly traverses 
aand ¢, and produces a con- 
traction of the muscle m, 
which contraction ceases 
entirely with the removal 
of the exciting impression. 
The effect produced is tem- 
porary and transient. In the simple cellated are, 
presented in Fig. 2, an impression at the free 
end of the afferent branch a@ is conveyed to the 
ganglion v, and thence onward through the effer- 
ent branch e to the muscle m, which it instantly 
causes to contract. But a part of the force is re- 
tained in the ganglion, exciting it to independent 
action; and for some considerable time after the 
original impression has ceased, the muscle con- 


Fig. 1. 


SIMPLE AUTOMATIC 
NERVE ARO. 





tinues to contract until the retained and excited 
Fig, 2. force is exhausted. 
From this we con- 
clude that a gan- 
glion is a center of 
independent nerv- 
ous action possessed 
of the power of hold- 
ing in reserve a por- 
tion of the influence 
brought into and 
passing through it. 
But there is yet another link added to the chain. 
In the registering nerve arc, an idea of which is 
presented at Fig. 8, an impression made at the 
Fig. 3. free end of a is conveyed 
through the ganglion v, and 
through the branch e, to the 
muscle to which the nerve is 
distributed, and which it 
causes to contract. But in its 
passage through the ganglion 
v, a portion of the force trav- 
necistertne Nerve ¢7S¢S the commissure ¢, enters 
ARC. the registering ganglion v, and 
there makes a permanent impression by disturb- 
ing its phyéical or chemical condition. 2@- The 
element of consciousness is added with the addi- 
tion of the registering ganglion. “GX Many 
nervous arcs may thus center in one registering 
ganglion, which thus becomes for them all the 
Sensorium, the center of deposit and the center 
of nervous action. An impression made upon a 
single ganglion is temporary: add to it a regis- 
tering ganglion and consciousness is added, this 
temporary impression becomes immediately perma- 
nent, and partakes of the nature of an experience. 


SIMPLE COLLATED ARC. 


But there is yet another link in the chain. As 
the nervous structure increases in complexity, the 
registering ganglion is divided into two portions, 
one of which is the center of sensations, and is 
designated the sensory, and the other the center 
of motor impulses, and is designated the motor 
ganglion. These constitute the Sensorium, and 
are represented at s and m of Fig. 4. They are 
the common center of all impressions sent to the 
brain by the special senses, sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, and touch, and the center whence originate 
all the motor impulses excited by these impres- 
sions, either in the ganglia themselves or in the 
cerebral hemispheres. In Fig. 4 we have an ideal 
representation of the two-lobed registering 
nerve arc and the superadded cerebral hemis- 
pheres which together constitute the influential 
nerve arc. The functions of this arc may be 
thus presented. You see a child 
in imminent danger: the scene is 
pictured upon the retina; thence 
the nervous impression excited 
thereby conveys the intelligence 
of the child’s danger to the sen- 
sory ganglion of the Sensorium 
(marked s), thence the impres- 
sion traverses in the direction 


Fig. 4 


oe salvation of the child, and a 


determination formed which, traversing in the 
direction of the dotted lines to the motor ganglion 
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of the Sensorium (marked m), excites a motor im- 
pulse, which, traversing the nerves supplied to the 
muscular system, excites it to activity, and you 
rush forward, seize the child, and bring it into 
safety ; and all this complicated train of nervous 
action has taken place in less time than we could 
dot an i or cross a f. 

But all impressions need not and do not result 
in external action. An impression is made upon 
the brain by reading a letter, or hearing a sermon, 
or conversing with a friend, which excites thought 
and tends to the formation of conclusions which 
do not result in producing physical action, how- 
ever great the change may be which they excite 
in our opinions. In these instances the mind, not 
the body, is influenced. 

And now, after this exposition of the functions 
of the Sensorium, for the application of these 
fundamental principles to the case in point. 

The registering ganglia of the brain of the boy 
Barnard (called, in technical terms, the optic 
thalimi, corpora striata, and tubercula quadri- 
gemina) WERE UNINJURED. All the nervous 
fibers from every portion of his body, the nerves 
of the special senses included, centered in these 
ganglia, and the former of them, the thalimi, 
were connected by commissures with the vesicular 
neurine of the cerebral hemispheres They con- 
stituted the Sensorium, the center where sensa- 
tions were received, recognized, and registered. 
The sensations here received, recognized, and re- 
gistered excited ideas, which were either wholly 
retained within the mind, or partly expended in 
nervous or physical action. Moreover, the Sen- 
sorium is the seat of consciousness. So long as 
that remains intact, consciousness may be pre- 
served in its integrity. The entire cerebrum may 
be, and has been in scores of instances, removed 
from the skull of animals as high in the scale of 
organization as the rabbit, the cat, and the dog, 
and they have continued to live for weeks and 
months with the consciousness unimpaired. Food 
placed in their mouths was swallowed ; pain ex- 
cited cries and motion; when placed in a dark 
room they moved about in the direction of the 
light, and avoided objects lying in their way. 

Now in the case of the boy Barnard, the spe- 
cial senses, sight, hearing, etc., were unimpaired, 
and the registering ganglia were uninjured. The 
result was, that he was possessed of his conscious- 
ness, that he could see, hear, feel, taste, and smell, 
as he had formerly done ; and when anything was 
presented to his senses which he had perceived be- 
fore, or which bore a strong resemblance to some- 
thing before perceived, it awakened the registered 
impressions of the sensorium, and the boy, talking 
of these impressions which were imaged before 
his mind, ‘‘ manifested his former perception and 
reasoning power,” to use the rather strong lan- 
guage of Dr. Dimmick. 

And here let us pause a moment and consider 
this language of Dr. Dimmick’s. The boy’s con- 
sciousness was perfect. A friend would call to 
see him and say, “ John,” or “ George,” as the 
case might be, “‘do you suffer much?” “Yes,” 
says John. ‘Do you know me, John?” John 
regards him a moment and says, “ Yes.” This 
is certainly “ manifesting his former perception.” 
But John adds, “ At such a time we did this or 
that together.” This being rather wonderful for 





a boy with his skull fractured and a portion of 
his brain broken down by suppuration, is forth- 
with heralded as a “ manifestation of his former 
reasoning powers,” whereas it is simply express- 
ing in words the impressions made upon the sen- 
sorium, and registered there weeks, months, per- 
haps years ago. But call on him to exercise his 
mind in abstract reasoning; give him the prem- 
ises of an argument he never heard of, and ask 
him to draw the conclusions therefrom, and he 
can not doit. His ability to carry on a train of 
thought, a chain of reasoning such as would ex- 
hibit “his former reasoning powers,” was de- 
stroyed by the inflammation which reduced his 
anterior cerebral lobes to pus or pure matter. 
Or call on him to enlarge the domain of his knowl- 
edge and he can notdo it. Whatever is presented 
to his senses awakens old impressions and old 
trains of ideas connected therewith, and enter- 
tained at the time of receiving the impressions, 
but excites no new ideas, leads to no new mental 
results, increases not in the least the stock of 
knowledge or ideas entertained up to the time of 
the accident. And why? Because that portion 
of his organism which enables him to enlarge the 
domain of his knowledge, to take his stand-point 
upon present impressions and project his thoughts 
into the future, with new trains of ideas, new 
conclusions, new motives for action, is destroyed. 
He is, as it were, asleep to the present and the 
meaning of its impressions, and dreaming of the 
registered images of the past excited by those 
impressions. An analogous condition of things is 
presented in the case of the childish old man 
whose brain is in a state of partial atrophy from 
old age and its accompanying weakness. He is 
virtually dead to present impressions on his senses 
only as they revive the impressions made upon 
his sensorium long years ago; and for all the 
practical uses which his brain subserves, it might 
as well be sliced away piecemeal as far down as 
the corpus callosum. His life is a perpetual 
dream of the past, the dream being excited and 
influenced by the varied impressions of the pres- 
ent hour, just as the noises which reach the ear 
of the sleeping man modify his dreams, and are 
incorporated into their varying, shifting scenes. 


An analogous case came under our observation 
several years since in the person of a young girl 
suffering from disease of the brain. Up to a few 
days of death her senses were perfect, she con- 
versed readily of present sufferings and of past 
transactions, and to a careless observer exhibited 
“her former perception and reasoning powers.” 
But being in daily attendance upon her we dis- 
covered that she was incapable of protracted 
thought, incapable of the least exhibition of rea- 
son; that all her intellection was of a perceptive 
character, and that any object presented to her 
senses awakened the ideas of the child of years 
ago, and not of the suffering girl of seventeen 
who lay before us. After death an autopsy was 
had, and a large tumor was discovered resting 
upon the corpus callosum, and rising upward, 
forward, and backward, until the entire medul- 
lary substance of the cerebrum was more or less 
involved. The ganglia constituting the sensorium 
were in their normal condition. 

The other bearings of this subject will be con- 
sidered hereafter, our space being exhausted. 





SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE AND 
PHRENOLOGY. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


Mivp anv Martrer, or Puystoxrocicac Inquires: 
In a series of Essays, intended to illustrate the Mutual 
Relations of the Physical Organization and the Mental 
Faculties. By Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., D.C.L., etc. 
etc. G. P. Putnam, New York, 1857. 

In our first article reviewing the above work, 
we noticed the most important objections urged by 
its author against Phrenology, and endeavored to 
show how weak and untenable they are. In this 
present article it will be our object to notice, not 
only some of his minor objections to Phrenology, 
but also some of his unphrenological and—to us— 
unphilosophical and unphysiological doctrines upon 
the subject of Memory. 

On page 57, after citing a number of interest- 
ing cases to substantiate his opinions, he says, in 
drawing his conclusions therefrom, ‘‘ Memory 
resides in the brain. This faculty is injured bya 
blow on the head, or a disease affecting the brain, 
but not by an injury of the spine, or a disease of 
the spinal cord.” Again, he says: “ The brain is 
the store-house of past sensations.” ‘‘ The organ- 
ization of the brain is made subservient to the 
function of memory.” 

Thus far he walks firm, but at the next step he 
stumbles. “If,” says he, “the speculation be 
correct as to the existence of special organs in 
the brain for the purposes of locomotion and 
speech, it would appear probable that there is a 
special organ for that of memory also.” “At 
present we must be content to acknowledge that 
we know nothing as to the locality of the func- 
tion, nor of the minute changes of organization 
which are connected with it.” 

Taking our stand upon the well-established and 
generally received doctrine, that the mind is com- 
posed of a-plurality of faculties, we can readily 
explain all the ph of 'y by main- 
taining that memory is peculiar to each faculty— 
that each faculty, fitted as it is for the perform- 
ance of its own peculiar functions, is the store- 
house, the memorizer, of all the sensations excited 
by the activity of that faculty, the performance 
of those functions. 

On page 46 Sir Benjamin says: ‘‘ One person 
may have a nicer perception of colors than 
another, in consequence of the organ by which 
colors are distinguished being in the one more, 
and in the other less, developed.” 

Here is a case in point. The person with tho 
large organ of Color readily perceives all the pecu- 
liarities of color, shade, tint, etc., and remembers 
what he perceives, while the person in whom the 
organ is small perceives these peculiarities with 
great difficulty, if at all, and experiences @ cor- 
responding difficulty in recalling, remembering 
these peculiarities. The first person having the 
large organ of Color, carries with him in the store- 
house of his memory (the organ in question) & 
remembrance of all the colors which he ever saw, 
and, on examining a colored object, compares his 
remembrance of colors heretofore seen with the 
actual colors presented to his sight, and arrives 
at a just conclusion as to the shade of the colors 
in view. The second person, having the smaller 
organ of Color, on examining the same object, 
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either arrives at no conclusion, or at an erroneous 
one, since, having no remembrance of former 
colors seen, or, at best, a faint and imperfect one, 
makes no accurate comparisons, and arrives at no 
accurate conclusions. The same argument applies 
with equal force to the memory of numbers and 
of musical sounds, specific faculties for which are 
located in the brain by Sir Benjamin in the fol- 
lowing quotation : 


“The great difference which exists in different 
individuals as to the perception of musical sounds, 
or the power of numerical calculation, is best ex- 
plained by attributing it to a difference of organ- 
ization ; and it is probable that the imperfections 
or absence of other faculties which we occa- 
sionally meet with is to be explained in the same 
manner.” (Page 46.) 

If there were a faculty of memory independent 
of the other faculties, as Sir Benjamin assumes, 
it must be evident that we could not so readily 
explain the phenomena of memory as we now can 
by the phrenological exposition above given. Ac- 
cording to Sir Benjamin’s theory, a given faculty 
might be as large and as active as possible, yet 
its usefulness might be contravened by a small, 
sluggish, or one-sided faculty of memory, whereas, 
by the phrenological theory, the memory bears an 
exact relation to the development, activity, and 
strength of any given faculty or of any given 
class of faculties. According to Sir Benjamin, 
a man’s memory depends on an unknown organ 
located somewhere within the cranium, but 
where, no one knows. According to Phrenology, 
& man’s memory depends upon the developmeiit, 
activity, and strength of the various faculties 
and functions of his mind. According to Sir 
Benjamin, a man’s memory depends, not on 
what he sees or hears, but on what he remem- 
bers, independent of all other faculties or func- 
tions. According to Phrenology, a man’s mem- 
ory depends on his ability to comprehend what 
he sees and hears; and Phrenology further- 
more assures us that a man can see and hear 
only what he is fitted by nature to comprehend. 
We carry with us certain capacities beyond which 
we can neither see, hear, nor comprehend, and 
memory is, in one sense, the measure of these ca- 
pacities, since it bears perpetual evidence of their 
existence, their activity, and their strength. Tell 
me what phenomena a man remembers, and I will 
give you a phrenological chart of his most prom- 
inent phrenological organs; and, vice versd, tell 
me his most prominent organs, and I will tell you 
the kind, character, and degree of his memory, 
or, more correctly speaking, of his memories. 

The whole thing is here in a nut-shell; and if 
Sir Benjamin, and others of his class, who reiter- 
ate the same objections to Phrenology every five 
Years, would open their minds to conviction, they 
would not grope and stumble through scores of 
pages of “‘ physiological inquiries” in searching 
after the truth which floats surface-light upon 
the stream of knowledge. But Sir Benjamin is 
too old to become a convert to even so palpable a 
truth as that stated above. We do not expect to 
influence him or any member of his profession 
over forty. Itis the young on whom we expeet 
to make the marks of conviction, and we modestly 
Venture the prediction that we shall succeed. 

We had intended to note three or four other 
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errors in doctrine in “Mind and Matter,” but 
have taken up so much time in discussing the sub- 
ject of Memory that we are compelled, from a want 
of room, to pass over them in silence. 

On page 244 of his work, Brodie brings up, for 
the nine hundred and ninety-ninth time, the ob- 
jection that professed phrenologists err in their 
estimates of character, and that Phrenology 
must, as a consequence, be untrue. Let us apply 
this line of argumentation to Sir Benjamin Bro- 
die and the science of surgery. In his work on 
‘* The Diseases of the Joints” he recommends the 
external application and the internal administra- 
tion of iodine and its compounds, in certain scrof- 
ulous affections of the system, and asserts that 
they will cure, and cites cases in support of his 
assertion. His professional brethren acknow- 
ledge his great merits as a surgeon, assert that 
he has added certainty to uncertainty in the 
treatment of these affections, and yet often, very 
often fail, and fail completely, miserably, in the 
treatment of these affections after the plan laid 
down by him in his admirable works. And yet 
in view of these failures are we warranted in 
asserting that surgery is no science, and that Sir 
Benjamin is not a scientific man? And yet such 
is the miserable logic which he would palm off 
upon the public as sound reasoning—logic which, 
if applied to himself and his profession, would re- 
duce the one to a charlatan, and the other to the 
merest empiricism. 

On pages 247 and 248 he endeavors to contro- 
vert the phrenological doctrine that size, other 
things being equal, is the measurement of power, 
but he somehow omits, in the most vital part of 
his argument, the qualifying clause, other things 
being equal. It occurs to him at last, and he then 
eases up the great weight of his pressure by a ref- 
erence to the doctrines of the temperaments. 

On page 118 he says: ‘‘The size of the spinal 
cord bears an exact proportion to what is required 
of it,” but somehow what is law for the spinal 
cord is not law for the brain. The phrenologists 
locate no organs of thought or of special sense in 
the spinal cord: hence a phrenological law is 
completely applicable. Thus much of good can 
come out of that Galilee. 


Aside from the points indicated in our review, 
and two or three which we have not noted, as 
being rather unimportant, the entire book is emi- 
nently phrenological in its teachings. It is espe- 
cially interesting in those portions devoted to the 
consideration of sleep, dreams, memory, animal 
and human instincts, and the rapidity of mental 
acts. On this latter subject the American Editor 
has added some very interesting and important 
notes, and has had the modesty and good sense to 
keep his name off the title-page. Indeed, we do 
not know which most to admire, his learning ap. 
preciation, and literary abilities, as evidenced by 
his notes, or his modesty in not parading his name 
on the title-page, like an April-fool pinned to a 
great man’s coat-skirts. We commend his ex- 
ample to the Condies, the Sargents, the Clymers, 
the Hustons, and the hundred-and-one other 
American editors of foreign works who gain a 
factitious reputation by annotating works they 
have neither the genius, the learning, nor the 
ability to originate, nor, judging from their notes, 
to comprehend. 
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HEADS DIFFER IN SHAPE; 


OR, PHRENOLOGY BY THE PORTRAIT. 


Persons not acquainted with Phrenology have 
little idea of the vast differences in the shape of 
heads. Wig-makers and hatters know that two 
heads can hardly be found in a thousand the 
shape of which is so similar that a difference 
would not be required in a wig or a hat to con- 
stitute a fit. 

A few years ago, a curious invention was 
brought out for the use of hatters, for the purpose 
of ascertaining precisely the shape of different 
beads, at the’ horizontal line where the hat is 
worn, so that it may be fitted to the exact shape 
of the head as well as being of the right size. 
This instrument is somewhat like a hat in shape, 
but is composed of a great number of narrow 
pieces, which, acted upon by springs, will spread 
out by slight pressure so as to fit all sizes and 
shapes of heads. These pieces, much more narrow 
than the keys ofa piano, have an attachment above 
the head so as to mark the exact shape of the 
head on areduced scale, with all its irregularities, 
precisely as represented by the three outlines as 
seen in the annexed engraving, Fig. 1. 

A neighbor of ours, a hatter, gave us a hundred 
of these forms cut from pasteboard as marked out 
by the “head measurer” or “ conformater,” three 
of which we selected for this illustration, and give 
them precisely as they came from the hatter’s in- 
strument. The foreheads of the two inner ones 
are of about equal size, nor is there much differ- 
ence in their length, but between the side-heads, 
or region of the propensities, how vast the differ- 
ence! 

The inside figure is quite well balanced, the 
different regions being about equally developed, 
while the next larger one is enormously developed 
in the side-head, in the region of the selfish pro- 
pensities. The larger figure, represented by dot- 
ted lines, is the form of the head of Daniel Web- 
ster. The forehead is immensely large, the pos- 
terior or social region large, while the side-head 
in the region which gives prudence, policy, econ- 
omy, and executive or propelling energy is not 
large. The inner line shows a head fuller at the 
sides than that of Webster, and is the better 
balanced of the three. The right side of Web- 
ster’s head appears to have been fuller than that 
of the left; the same, to a greater extent, is also 
true of the one represented by the medium size. 
The right side of nearly all heads is larger than 
the left, and sometimes the shape of the head is 
affected by the way children are held, while in- 
fants. 

One of the oldest and most common objections 
to Phrenology is the assertion that there is very 
little difference in the shape of heads, and that the 
difference in the thickness of skulls is such an im- 
pediment to practical Phrenology, that it can not 
be relied on. Now, in point of fact, the variation 
in the thickness of skulls rarely amounts to more 
than the eight of an inch, while the length or 
width of heads often varies from an inch and a 
half to two inches. Let any skeptic on Phrenc!- 
ogy visit any one of our hatters who takes and 
preserves the forms of heads by the instrument 
referred to, and by looking over a thousand or 
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two he will be convinced that the difference in 
the shape of heads is really great, and that Phre- 
nology may be true, especially if variety in the 
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Fig. 1.—Ovttoes or Heaps. 


shape of heads is an evidence of that truth. 
Having shown, by Fig. 1., that the head varies 
around where the hat comes, we introduce Fig. 2 


Fig. 2—Ma. T. 

and Fig. 3, to show how much variation in shape 
we often find presented in the center or longitu- 
dinal line. Fig. 2 is from a daguerrotype of a 
Mr. T., who called at our office for an examination, 
and its size and form are traced with absolute 
accuracy from the picture given by the camera. 
The reader will observe great elevation from the 
ear to the organ of Firmness, which is situated on 
the middle line of the head directly over the open- 
ing of the ear. The head is well developed back 
of the ear, in the region of the social organs, 
while it is rather broad through the middle por- 
tion above and about the ears; indicating that 
the propelling or energetic organs are strongly 
marked. From Firmness, however, the head slopes 
toward the forehead ; and the forehead itself being 
very prominent across the brows in the region of 
the perceptive organs, slopes rapidly back to meet 
the sloping line from Firmness forward. These 
two lines form a very obtuse angle where they 
meet at the top of the forehead. This head indi- 
cates great observing power and practical talent ; 
not great reflection or power of abstraction, nor 
great Benevolence, Imitation, Veneration, or Spir- 
ituality. He is a knowing, clear-headed, prac- 
tical, energetic, independent, determined, friendly, 
and affectionate man. 

Fig. 3 is the likeness of a young man whose 
head we examined the next day after that of Mr. 
T., Fig. 2, and as he had a somewhat singular 
head, we requested him also to sit for a daguerreo- 
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type, that we might have it for publication. In 
both these portraits the hair was wet and brushed 
down smoothly, so that we obtained a perfect out- 
line of the heads as presented in the engravings. 
This young man has fair, though not large 
social organs, the back part of his head (below the 
index or projecting line) being light. He has 
also a narrow head around the ears, and also up- 
ward and backward from the ear; hence his force 
of character, animal impulse, and selfish feeling 
are comparatively weak. But upward and for- 
ward of the ears the development is great. A 
line drawn from Firmness forward, and another 
from the root of the nose upward, would form an 
acute angle instead of an obtuse one, as in the 
case of Mr. T., Fig.2. Across the brows, as will be 
seen, the perceptives are not large, and that inex- 
pressive look, as contrasted with the piercing ex- 
pression of Fig. 2, is very marked and apparent. 
The upper part of his forehead is very large, 


Fig. 8. 

showing great reflective power, and his medita- 
tive, almost blank, expression is in harmony with 
it. Benevolence, Veneration, Imitation, and Ide- 
ality are very large, which give that elevation and 
expansion of the upper and front parts of his 
head. He is theoretical, meditative, and imagina- 
tive. The other man is practical, independent, 
and energetic. In these respects they are con- 
trasts in character. 

Now let the reader compare these two heads, and 
we think a broad difference will be perceived even 
by the most unpracticed eye. To detect these 
differences it does not require, as people often ex- 
press it, ‘‘a very nice sense of touch.” When 
differences are so great that they may be expressed 
by inches in an object no larger than the human 
head, it ought not to require very sharp judgment 
to doit. A person who can discern the differences 
between houses with a sharp roof, a flat roof, or 
the gambrel roof, ought certainly to see a differ- 
ence in such heads as those of Fig. 2 and Fig. 3, 
or such as are represented by Fig. |. If we had 
a horizontal form of Fig. 2, like those in Fig. 1, 
it would be found widest just over the ears, and 
to taper off almost to a point in front, indicating, 
phrenologically, energy and force of character, 
with concentration and intensity of mind. Fig. 3, 
if taken in like manner by the hatter’s instrument, 
would be widest in front, narrow over the ears, 
and terminate in a point behind, precisely the re- 
verse of the other. 
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Fig. 4. This is a profile of the Rev. Dr. Tyng, 
of this city, who is distinguished as a thinker and 
moral teacher, and accordingly we find a full de- 
velopment of the lower part of the forehead, near- 
ly as much, so, in fact, as in Fig. 2, while the 
upper, or region of the reasoning organs, is equal 
to that of Fig. 3. 
Thus we have a 
forehead combin- 
ing the forms of 
Fig. 2 and Fig. 8, 
and including the 
sharp perception 
of the one with the 
meditation and re- 
flection of the oth- 
er, each serving to 
sustain, fortify, and 
instruet the other, 
so that the mental 
or intellectual power in this case is hardly less 
than four times as great as that of either Fig. 2 or 
Fig. 3. Perhaps we could be better understood by 
saying that Fig. 2 has the facts without great 
logical power, and that Fig. 3 has logic, but lacks 
facts and practical talent. One has the horse 
without the wagon, the other has the wagon 
without the horse; while Fig. 4 has the horse 
and wagon both, well harnessed together, and his 
education and culture give it a good freight. 

Fig. 5 is a portrait of Deacon Seth Terry, of 
Hartford, Ct. In form it is a different head in sev- 
eral respects from either of the foregoing, and 
the character has its peculiarities accordingly. It 
will be observed that this head is larger in the 
intellectual and moral regions than in the base or 
animal region, and the expanded upper side-head 
shows very large Cautiousness, and large Sub- 
limity, Ideality, and Mirthfulness. The reasoning 


Fig. 4.—Rev. Dr. Tyne. 


organs are also much larger than the perceptives. 
He is a lawyer by education, but has so much 
Conscientiousness that he will not practice law 
at the bar and be engaged in controversy while 
he professes to be a follower of the Prince of 
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Peace and holds the office of deacon, but gives 
counsel where he can do so without violating his 
sense of justice and moral obligation. He wears 
a sober face, but is remarkable for his dry jokes 
and polished wit. He has a predomivance of the 
mental temperament, which gives the thinking, 
meditative disposition, and he has enough of the 
motive or bilious temperament to make him 
tough and enduring and to give the tendency to 
be industrious. 
Fig. 6 is a portrait of Napoleon, and the head 
is different in form from any hitherto presented 
4 in this series. The 
head is massive,— 
showing very great 
length from the ears 
forward, and decid- 
ed prominence of all 
parts of the fore- 
head. It has all the 
quickness of percep- 
tion of Fig. 2, and 
the upper part of 
the forehead is su- 
perior in size to that 
of Fig. 4, hence he possessed a high degree 
both of practical and theoretical intellect. He 
had Jess of moral development than Fig. 4 or Fig. 
5, and a greater degree of energy and efficiency, 
arising from a large base of brain, than any of the 
individuals yet presented. 


Fig 6.—Naronxon. 


Fig. 7 is the portrait of a young lady remarka- 
ble for gentleness and purity of disposition. Her 
head is narrow about the ears, especially a little 
above and back of them, in the region of the organs 
of Alimentiveness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, 
Combativeness and Amativeness, hence the ani- 
mal in her nature is too weak ; she is a little too 
gentle and reserved, delicate, refined, and high- 
toned in feeling to 
mingle freely and 
pleasurably with 
ordinary society. 
Any thing that 
borders on the ro- 
bust and hilarious 
in sport, or that 
has a leaning to 
the ardent in love, 
is particularly dis- 
tasteful to her.— 
The organs which 
give practical in- 
tellect, memory, 
love of literature, 
poetry, sense of morality and religion, integrity, 
and personal self-respect, are all well developed. 
Along the side-head, where the light falls so dis- 
tinetly, the organs of Ideality, Sublimity and Cau- 
Nousness are located, which are all large and in- 
fluential in her character. She is pre-eminently 
the gentle and affectionate sister, the Platonic 
friend, the practical observer, and the self-sacrific- 
ing philanthropist. 

Fig. 8. Mrs. E. W. Farnham will be called a 
Very different head from Fig. 7, and in many re- 
Spects it is so. It is more largely developed 
through the middle and back portions, indicating 
More stoutness of character, more of the heroic, 


Fig. 7. 





earnest, and efficient, and more breadth of affec- 
tion. But bow vastly different are the foreheads ! 
Fig.7 is a clear observer, has a good memory, but 
not great scope and originality of mind. Fig. 8 
shows great vigor and compass of thought, ability 
to grasp and conquer subjects requiring steady 
logical power, yet the two points referred to, 
though they show the chief differences between 


Fig. 8.—Mas. E. W. Farwuam. 
the two, are not the only strong poiuts of the por- 
trait under consideration. The head rises high, 
and is long and broad on the top, showing strong 
moral sentiment, firmness and dignity combined 
with prudence, taste, and the qualities which 
give refinement, elevation, and purity of mind. 
She is one of the strongest female thinkers and 
writers in America; and in officiating as matron 
of the State Prison at Sing Sing for several years, 
and also in many other spheres of action, she has 
shown her stamina of character and strength of 


Fig. 9.—Turopore ASOHERFELD. 
mind. The perceptive organs are not large 
enough for a good balance of intellect. 

Having presented and explained several profile 
views of heads, and two three-quarter views, viz., 
Fig. 6 and Fig. 6, we now introduce a front view 
of Theodore Ascherfeld, Fig. 9, which shows 
enormous lateral orside-expansion. The portrait 
shows much width between the eyes ; still it will 
be seen that the head is greatly spread beyond 
the eyes. The organs of Tune, Constructiveness, 
Mirthfulness; Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and 
Destructiveness, which give width to the head, 
are large. He is distinguished as a musician, be- 
ing a teacher and composer as well as a most ex- 





traordinary performer. He invented, and con- 
structed with his own hands, a mammoth double 
accordion with a fuil set of keys on both sides of 
the instrument, one for each hand, and this he 
plays with consummate skill. We called him out 
from the audience, a stranger, at one of our lec- 
tures, six years ago, at Clinton Hall, in this city, 
and made a public examination of his head, ascrib- 
ing to him grea’ mechanical and musical talent, 
after which he informed us that he was a musician, 
and had his great accordion near by where he 
could get it and show us and the audience what he 
had done in construction and what he could do in 
music. This course being approved by the au- 
dience, he brought in his instrument and dis- 
coursed music of his own composition of such an 
extraordinary character and in such a masterly 
manner as to delight and amaze the audience, 
every member of which will doubtless remember 
the occasion with pleasure through life. 


Fig. 10 is a portrait of Lord ******, and being 
nearly a front view enables us to judge of the 
width of the forehead and the expansion of the 
side-head, both of which are very inconsiderable 
and show a signal contrast to Fig.9. There is no 
apparent deficiency, but rather a good develop- 
ment of intellect in Fig. 10, but the musical and 
mechanical organs are very small, and we see no 
signs of either Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, or 
any of the side organs being more than moderate. 
We doubt whether such a head could easily 
achieve its own fortune, and doubtless it may be 
true that his inheritance of position and property 
by the law of primogeniture through many gen- 
erations has had the tendency to depress, by their 
disuse, the orgaus of energy, ingenuity, and money- 
making. If he were to become poor, and at the 
same time forget his pride of position, and go to 
work to acquire the means of independence and 
for the support of a family, these faculties would 
become active, so that his posterity would inherit 
from their activity a . 
larger 
of the organs. In 
this way it is, that in 
this country, where 
there are no laws to 
keep property in a 
given line, the poor 
of one generation be- 
come the rich of the 
next, and that those 
who inherit property 
generally raise a fam- 
ily of spendthrifts, 
who soon find the bottom of the bill, and are then 
obliged to go to work and thus commence to ex- 
ercise the organs of acquisition, economy, and 
energy. 

Having, as we think, shown very conclusively 
that there are vast differences in the shape of 
heads in every part, and that these differences can 
be detected readily by an observation of the por- 
trait, provided it is presented in the right aspects, 
we will now take occasion to remark, that many 
persons who reside at a distance from us, and de- 
sire full written descriptions of character, either 
of themselves or of their friends, send to us their 
daguerreotype likenesses for this purpose. Some 
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of those likenesses, however, are taken in such a 
manner that we can not well determine the form 
and size of all parts of the head. Those who 
wish to send us their portraits should, if possible, 
have them taken expressly for the purpose, ac- 
cording to the following rales. In the first place, 
the hair should be laid down to the head as 
smoothly as possible, and there should be no 
puffs, braids, or other arrangement of hair or 
eombs which will in any way obscure the true 
form of the head. Secondly, if but one view of 
the head be taken, it should be what is called by 
artiste a three-quarter view, like Fig. 5, or Fig. 6 
and the side of the head on which the hair is parted 
should be presented to the instrument, as in Fig. 5. 
If the head be peculiar, like Fig. 2, Fig. 8, Fig. 7, 
or Fig. 9, there should be a perfect profile taken, 
like Figs. 2, 3, 4,7, or 8, to show the outline of the 
head, and also a front view, like Figs. 9 and 10 
These two views, if the hair be laid smoothly, like 
Figs. 2, 8, and 7, each of which was taken purpose- 
ly to show the shape of the head, the latter, for a 
lady, being done very successfully, we can deter- 
mine nearly every point of character with sufficient 
exactness for practical purposes. Thirdly, we de- 
sire persons to send us, with the likeness, the size 
of the head in inches around at the place indicat- 
ed by the little dash at the forehead and backhead 
of Figs. 2 and 3, that is to say, around the middle 
of the forehead and the prominent point of the 
back-head. This will give the average size. If 
Fig. 2 were measured around the brow, the meas- 
urement would flatter. If Fig. 3 were measured 
around the upper part of the forehead, it would 
be flattered, and the reverse in regard to both ; but 
in a head like Figs. 4, 6, or 10 the measurement 
would be similar in either of the three points. 
Fourthly, the age, size of chest under the arms ; 
the weight, complexion, color of hair and eyes, 
would aid us in arriving at a just estimate of the 
temperament or quality and power of the consti- 
tution. 

Moreover, those who send likenesses should send 
with them the names of the portraits or of the per- 
sons sending them, and the post-office address ; 
and then write us separately so as to identify the 
likeness by corresponding names and places, in- 
cluding all the facts above noted. We have some- 
times received likenesses without name or address, 
and some time after letters from their owners 
would arrive, but we could not tell which be- 
longed to whom. We advise persons not to in- 
close money in daguerreotypes, but to send it in 
a letter separately, as in some instances the pack- 
age has tempted the cupidity of official thieves, 
and both likeness and money have been arrested 
on the way 

Two views may be put in one case, or can be 
carefully done up without a case by using a piece 
of tin, pasteboard, or a thin piece of wood, and 
thus save postage. 

Our charge for a full written character froin 
daguerreotype likeness, including postage on the 
return package, is Four Dottars. 

We have written many in this way, and our 
accuracy of description has created great surprise 
One was recently sent us from England, and we 
have just received a most cordial indorsement of 
the correctness of the character given. On this 
point we repriut from this Journal for September, 





1854, p. 65, a letter from a correspondent, as 
follows : 
Itton, Herxmeer Co., N. Y., July 25, 1854. 

Messrs. Evrrors: I see it stated in the Puren- 
oLoeicaL Journat that you send “ a full written 
description” of # person's character by an exami- 
nation of his or her likeness. I confess I have 
some doubts as to the accuracy of such a deserip- 
tion. Will you have the kindness to remove or 
confirm them by sending me a description of the 
character of the person whose likeness is inclosed 
herewith, for which I inclose the amount agreea- 
bly to your terms. Please let me hear from you 
at your earliest convenience, and oblige, 

Yours, E. R. 

On receipt of the above, with the “ likeness,” a 
written description was made out and forwarded 
by return mail, and the following response and 
acknowledgment was received by us: 

Intron, July 28, 1854. 

Messrs. Fowier anp Watts: I have your “ de- 
scription of character,” together with the likeness 
sent you a few days since. 

Allow me to thank you for your promptness in 
replying, and also for the conclusive proof you 
have furnished me of your ability to deseribe char- 
acter correctly by simply seeing a person's like- 
ness. I consider your description a good mental 
daguerreotype of the prominent and distinctive 
features of character, perhaps a better one than 
I could have furnished myself, with the advantage 
of a personal acquaintance. Yours truly, 

E. R. 

We recapitulate a few of the suggestions proper 
to be set forth by correspondents, and we give 
them in a tabular form, which may be copied 


Circumference of Head ... — inches 
Height of Person .. — feet — inches 
General Weight — Ibs. 
Size around the Chest. 

Size around the Waist. 

Color of Hair and Eyes. 

Complexion 





THE PHRENOLOGY OF NATIONS, 
AS SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN 
BRAIN AND MIND FROM THE EARLIEST AGES. 
NO. II. 

8. In our last article, a statement was made to 
the effect that “ all that the future man or woman 
shall be capable of being is fixed in the moment 
of generation ;” and again, that “all the phenomena 
and possibilities of a life are really pictured in the 
embryo from the moment of generation.” These 
statements we believe to be strictly correct, when 
properly understood; but in order to secure a 
proper understanding for them, it will be well for 
us to deviate briefly from the train of thought we 
were pursuing, and show what qualifications 
should be made in the expressions of the Jaw, as 
given here: 

That children reeemble their parents, in body, 
in capacities, and in dispositions, is a general fact 
too well known to require a labored attempt at 
proof. It is the law of all offspring. Sensible 
men know that when they desire a colt to be dis- 
tinguished for speed, or strength, or hardihood, for 
slenderness or weight, they must choose a sire, or 
a dam, or, still better, both, that are distinguished 
for the same quality; and that, though in race 
and extraction the two may, to good advantage, 
be different. Sensible men know that when all 





other conditions are favorable, they are not dis- 
appointed in the result at which they aim; but 
they know equally well, that such disappointment 
frequently befalls them, and that this is not be- 
cause there is no law in the case, but because 
there are other laws which come into play subse- 
quently to the fact of generation, modifying the 
action of the former, and resulting in apparent 
exceptions to the general rule. Since the young 
of human kind has its conception, gestation, and 
birth after the same manner as the quadruped, it 
is evident that the same general laws must apply 
to the former as to the latter. The doctrine of 
hereditary descent is every day put in practice by 
those who have the care of raising our domestic 
animals: it must be equally true among mankind ; 
and here, also, it is every day put in practice, and 
verified by the results, but unwittingly, for the 
most part, to the parties concerned. 

That there are sometimes apparent exceptions, 
disappointments, and difficulties about the finding 
of the parents reproduced in the offspring, proves 
no more against the law of hereditary descent in 
man, than the like facts, sometimes occurring, 
prove against the same law when seen in the 
case of cattle, horses, or dogs. Indeed, the ap- 
parent exceptions prove not even so much in the 
case of man as in that of the lower animals; for 
in the same proportion as he is of more complex 
nature, he is more easily modified—not transform- 
ed—by the operation of influences attendant on 
parentage, gestation, and education. 

What we would desire to say, then, is this: 
Since every thing that shall, in the natural course 
of events, happen to modify the mind, character, 
and form of the child subsequently to the fact of 
generation, is really determined, though not 
known beforehand, therefore it follows that the 
capabilities of the future man or woman are fixed 
by the conditions attending that fact That is, 
if life be continued, the course of events being 
fixed independently of the child's existence, the 
latter will necessarily have a certain external his- 
tory. And this being so, it is the parentage that 
must determine what kind of mind shall be acted 
upon by this outer history ; and the influence of 
parentage is summed up in the habitual and the 
then existing tendencies of the parental minds. 
The conditions surrounding and attending the mo- 
ment of generation are important in that they 
determine or create a new being, which subsequent 
influences, powerful though they are, and great 
as are the strengthening or repressing effects they 
may produce in particular directions, can, after 
all, only modify, and never new-create. 

Let us then be understood: The minds of the 
parents conjointly create a new mind, which 
either is, or is the exact counterpart of, the organ- 
izing force of a new being. This new organizing 
force is from that instant capable of developing 
by its own action, from the materials furnished 
to it through the agency of maternity, and in 
accordance with the operation of other natural 
laws, a new individual, whose possible shades of 
build, height, feature, color of hair, conformation 
of brain, and quality and activity of soul, are de- 
termined from that time. New, however, step in 
secondary influences, whieh change this pre-de- 
termined pattern of a prospective body and soul, 
but of course only within the range of possibility 
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pre-determined by the quality of its parentage. 
These agencies may strengthen, or they may 
weaken, inherited tendencies; but it is doubtful 
whether they ever can make the weakest traits 
of all to become the strongest, and certain that 
they can never obliterate or add a single faculty, 
quality, or disposition. To take a single familiar 
example: The man who has absolutely “no 
music in his soul,” can never become a composer 
of melodies, though he were to spend his life in 
study under the greatest masters. Education can 
not create that which parentage has failed to fur- 
nish. 

The great modifying influences, now, are those 
which act through the mind and body of the 
mother during the period of gestation, and that 
systematic and incessant attack upon the natural 
inertia and individual peculiarities ef every soul 
born into the world, which we dignify with the 
names of education and social restraint. The for- 
mer of these, when acting very strongly, may 
even wholly disguise the parental image in the 
child; the latter in powerful exercise may as de- 
cidedly disguise the mental manifestations of the 
adult. Would not .a skillful search detect the 
lurking original—the parent-gift—as well in the 
faculties as in the form which gestation, educa- 
tion, and society seem to have metamorphosed ! 

It is not our present business to inquire, as does 
Walker, in his instructive treatise on “ Intermar- 
riage,” what particular portions of the face, form, 
and disposition each parent contributes. That 
author gives several plates representing a father, 
mother, and two sons or daughters, in each of 
which cases one of the children has the eyes and 
upper-face of the father, and the mouth and lower- 
face of the mother ; or just thereverse. We only 
wish here to remind our readers, that, as an al- 
most universal rule, sons or daughters do resemble 
both fathers and mothers, and then to ask the 
question, why is this the fact? What can the 
merely material part or office of either father or 
mother do toward bringing out so wonderful and 
general aresult? Is not this resemblance the work 
of the soul-force that parts from both parents to 
fix its lodgment within the new germ, and build 
up a new expression of its own origin and inher- 
ent nature. Does not this one fact of the heredi- 
tary transmission of corporeal and spiritual quali- 
ties sustain all that we have advanced relative to 
the indispensableness of an organizing force which 
molds the materials of each living body at its 
will! And does not the immutability of separate 
types and species among all living things, grow- 
ing out of the fact of the potency and unchangea- 
bleness of the organizing force, as necessarily force 
itself as a truth upon our convictions from a calm 
consideration of the same class of facts ? 

9. In our last article we drew, among other 
consequences from this view of the power and the 
indispensableness of mind, soul, or at the least, 
tome allied immaterial principle, as the architect 
and producer of the form and qualities of body 
and mind in offspring, the consequences that all 
theories of the evolution of Man from lower orders 
of beings, or from simple chemical elements, must 
necessarily be groundless and futile ; and second- 
ly, that the first step in the history of every dis- 
linet species must have been the creation of one 
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or more progenitors by which that particular type 
was introduced into the world and perpetuated 
in it. Is it possible that we are in error in regard 
to the force and bearing of this argument? The 
conclusions to which it has led us are of the 
highest moment. They are by no means new; 
but rather nothing more than a reiteration of doc- 
trines too old and simple to satisfy the more 
daring flights of modern science and philosophy. 
Especially in the present, all manner of hypothe- 
ses have arisen to do away with the necessity of 
admitting the existence of a self-sustaining, inde- 
pendent spiritual principle, not material, at least 
in the ordinary sense of that word, as the moving 
agency of every living human form (and in re- 
stricted and modified phases, perhaps, of every 
thing possessing animal life) ; and to do away at 
the same time with the inconvenient belief—in- 
convenient merely because as some think science 
has not yet progressed sufficiently to be able to 
embrace this fact alsoin her system—of the neces- 
sity of a creator for the various species of plants 
and animals that exist; and of the origin of all 
in and through.a direct and speci] act of creation. 

In view of questions of so much moment, it will 
be worth our while to see whether the new argu- 
ment which we have found leading us back to 
doctrines that are not new, has or has not been 
properly conceived and applied. 

Fact a.—Matter never molds itself into living 
vegetable or animal forms. The rankest theorist 
has never recorded, nor called attention to, a 
single well-sustained or even plausible instance 
of the kind. 

PrincipLe a.—The course of nature is uniform. 
That which is now, has always been, a law of 
nature. That which has once been, is still under 
like conditions, possible. 

Consequence a.—In and before every organized 
being there must be a typical organizing force ; 
which is not body, because body is inert, but 
which may be mind, because mind is powerful 
and active; and which is at least in some way 
allied to mind, because it always molds the body 
in harmony with the mental qualities. 

Fact 6.—Offspring, of whatever species, resem- 
ble parents in a vast majority of instances. It is 
safe to assume, hence, that such resemblance 
always exists, save where some secondary law 
has been brought to bear more powerfully, and 
so modified the product of parental action. 

Fact c.—Offspring of one species never proves 
to belong to some other. Different species have 
never been successfully known to intermix, so as 
to produce a mongrel race capable of perpetuating 
itself, Mules always return by degrees to one 
parental species or the other; or else they perish. 
The most capacious theorists have never substanti- 
ated te us a case in which the limits of species have 
been successfully and permanently overpassed. 

Consequence }.—All offspring must have in- 
herited their organizing force from parents of the 
same species. 

Consequence ¢—Species never intermix, nor 
change from their essential characters. 

Consequence d.—Since all offspring must in- 
herit their organizing force, the first individuals 
of every species must have been directly created. 

Remarg.—When we are told that such instances 
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of the intermixture and change of species are seen 
in the fruitful union of white and colored human 
races, we have only to remind our opponents that 
to cite any such case is simply to be guilty of 
begging the question at issue. When facts are 
sought by which to sustain or overthrow any 
question admitting of reasoning, such facts only 
ean have weight as those about which there can 
be no dispute. Whether white and colored men 
are of different species, being a point in dispute, 
no assumed proof of intermixture of species drawn 
from this source can be allowed. Indeed, when 
we consider who are the advocates of the doctrine 
of diversity of human species, and what are the 
pecuniary and social advantages to be reaped by 
the favored class from the general dissemination 
and acceptance of this doctrine, we have brought 
before us the strongest internal evidence of the 
futility and falsity of the whole doctrine of human 
diversity. And when we apply to this question 
the force of truth discovered in our search into the 
law of hereditary transmission, with its corolla- 
ry, the necessity of a specific and unchangeable 
organizing force, we shall see that the very fact 
that white human beings may have offspring by 
or of those of all other shades and varieties of 
complexion, together with the fact that such off- 
spring although then dissevered from further in- 
termixture with the parent stocks, do not run out 
and perish like the mules, but continue to pro- 
create a race no way deteriorated either in body 
or mind—we shall see that these facts amount to 
a complete and final overthrow of the dogma of 
human diversity, and furnish the incontestible 
proof that all men are, in fact, of one blood-and 
ofone kind. Ifthey were not so, their permanent 
intermixture would be impossible, and mized 
races would dwindle and perish; whereas, in 
fact, history and observation prove that such may 
be the physical and intellectual conquerors of the 
world. 

This conclusion dees not say that Man was 
created at the precise date at which we generally 
fix that event in accordance with our understand- 
ing of the Mosaic chronology ; because our un- 
derstanding of such chronology may be incorrect : 
it simply declares the inability of nature, by any 
process of evolution or germination whatever, to 
have furnished either the body or the organizing 
force of man or any other existing species ; and the 
necessity of the interposition of a superior creative 
energy to accomplish all results of this kind. 


10. Let us, before leaving the argument relative 
to the impossibility of a transmutation of species, 
call attention again to a fact which we have not 
wished to deny, namely, that the amount of varia- 
tion that may occur within the limits of any 
species, especially of the higher, is very great. 
All highly developed plants are capable of very 
great modifications by means of cultivation, and 
all highly developed animals, in the same way, by 
means of education, climate, and mode of life. 

The most perfect—the naturalist would say, 
monstrous—double roses result by cultivation from 
the marsh-rose, with its single row of petals. 
Wheat and rice in their original, wild state closely 
resembled some of the grasses, and bore grains 
having little farinaceous or life-sustaining material 
The parent of all our numerous and delicious 
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varieties of apples is the small and bitter Siberian 
erab. 
monstrosity, a fleshy pericarp developed by culti- 
vation from the tough rind covering a fruit orig- 
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Even the luscious peach is botanically a | 


inally resembling the almond. And the almost 


transforming power of human care and a genial 
soil over the strawberry, the cherry, the potato, 
and, in fact, the whole range of cultived plants, is 
too well known to require mention. 

Variations equally striking are abundant in the 
world. 
forehead and vicious aspect and conduct of the 
“Indian pony” or wild horse of this country, 
with the broad, high, prominent forehead, the in- 
telligent look, and magnanimous bearing of our 
best specimens of farm and carriage horses. The 
difference is, in kind and degree, very much like 
that between the wild red man and the educated 
Europeq,American who is taking his place. The 
size and anterior development of the brain of the 
wild bog on the one hand, and of the domestic 
hog on the other, present differences quite as 
striking ; and the whole appearance of the two 
animals in each case perfectly corresponds. Com- 
pare in like manner the difference between the 
head, forehead, and expression of the wild dog 
and of a favorable specimen of the dog in his 
higher state, as a companion of man. (See the 


animal 
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a dog of which the came author says, it “ displays 
wonderful intelligence, and seems to understand 
the voice of men.” 

In all these instances we see proofs of a large 
capacity for development; but no proof of any 


| tendency to a transformation of species. We see 


Compare the small, retreating | 


that, within the limits fixed by nature, vastly 
much can be done in the way of improving their 
organization and character; but beyond such 
limits, nothing. The same is manifestly true in 
respect to the monkey and orang tribes. They 


| are doubtless improvable; but they have never 


been humanized ; and if the development theorists 
could for am t divest th lves of hy pothe- 
ses on this point, they would laugh at the ludi- 
crous absurdity of their own doctrines. 

We shall proceed next in order to consider the 





| limits of variability in the human species. and to 


examine the particular hypotheses which have 


| been put forth to explain the origin of man by 


development from lower orders of existence. 


| Events of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Borpert Morper Trtat.—On Monday, May 4th, 
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Mrs. Cunningham say early last winter, that Dr. Burdey] 
would learn to behave himself before he vacated his house, 
Dr. Parmly, who lived at No. 30 Bond Street, swore that 
on returning home from a walk at about 11 o’clock, he no- 
ticed a smell, as of burning cloth, and saw a bright light 
in the attic window of No. 31, which diminished as he 
watched, then flashed up again, but soon subsided. His 
dog, who would not answer his whistle, he found on the 
steps of Dr. Burdell’s house ; on recrossing the street, the 
light was still visible, but not so bright as before. Mr. 
Butler, the inventor of the lock on the door, described its 
properties to be such, that in one position it served asa 
bolt, in another as a night-lateb, and in a third, could be 
opened by the outside knob. Dr. J. H. Thompson, a med- 
ical student, testified to the particulars of a conversation 
at his own house, in which Dr. Burdell charged Mrs. Cun- 
ningham with designing to extort money by charging him 
with a breach of promise of marriage to her. Dr. Thomp- 
son was at No. 31 Bond St. for a very few minutes, at 4 
o’clock on the Friday afternoon before the murder. His 
business was with Mrs. Cunningham, for whom he had 
been negotiating a note—as he had done several times be- 
fore. While he and Mrs. Cunningham were conversing in 
the back parlor, a step was heard on the stairs. Mrs. 
Cunningham opened the door, and as Dr. Burdell came 
along the passage-way, said, in an ordinary tone of voice, 
“Where are you going, Hervey?” or, “ What time shall 
you be home?” Mr. Thompson was not sure which of 
these was the question, nor did he hear the reply. 

The evidence for the defense was closed on Friday even- 
ing, May Sth, and after the argument of counsel on both 
sides on Saturday, the case was given tothe jury at T 
o’elock, who soon after rendered a verdict of Not Guilty. 
Eckel was required to enter his own recognizance to ap- 


the Court-room above the Court of Sessions was crowded 
long before 11 o’elock, the hour appointed for the initiatory 
proceedings in the trial of Mrs. Cunningham. The large 
doors between that and the opposite room were opened, 
and the curiosity of the public filled both rooms to their 
greatest capacity. Every lawyer who had a brief, and 


pear at the general term, in the sum of $5,000, and was 
then allowed his liberty. It is doubtful whether his case 
will be prosecuted. 


Tue Onro Leer.atvre.—The Committee on Federal 
Relations has reported to the Ohio Legislature strong reso- 
lutions on the Dred Scott Case. One of them declares, 
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The difference between the two is made even more 
apparent by an inspection of their different phren- 
ology. Thus, in Fig. 11, we have a view of the 





skull, and the cavity for the brain of the Austra- 
tralian dog, of which Pritchard says, “ Their skull 
differs but little from that of a wolf. In both, the 
head is very flat, and the cavity which contains 
the brain has comparatively very little space ;” and 
relative to their character: ‘ They live in holes 


Fig. 11.—Sxvuut or Avstratian Dos. 
of rocks, and support themselves independently 
of man, by catching wild prey ; and when they 
hunt in company with the native Australians, it 


Fig. 12.—Sau.t or Water-Spanie.. 
is rather as associates in the chase, than as trained 
and domesticated animals.” Compare with the 
last-named skull that of the water-spaniel (Fig. 12) 


| 
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many who had not, were there. Three or four deeply- 
vailed ladies in the corner at the right of the judge were 
the aim of all eyes, and there was a decided buzz of ex- 
pectation through the room. The entire day was occupied 
in impanneling the jury. 
On Tuesday the case was opened for the prosecution by 
District-Attorney Hall, and the examination of witnesses 
was commenced. Dr. John W. Francis was examined 
as to the appearance of the body after the murder, and 
the nature of the wounds. He was not certain that 
they were given by a left-handed person. The cook, 
Hannah Conlan, swore to two facts, upon which the 
prosecution evidently placed great reliance, viz.: Mrs. 
Cunningham’s remark, when told that a lady (Mrs. 
Stansbury) was looking over the house on Friday be- 
fore the murder with a view to hiring it, to the effect 
that Dr. Burdell might not live to let the house or 
sign the lease, and her ordering Hannah to bed 
at 10 o'clock. John Burchell testified that Mrs. Cun- 
ningham told him on that fatal Friday that the Doctor 
would get over his passions in three or four days. From 
these and other witnesses, evidence was elicited tending, 
more or less strongly, to show that Mrs. Cunningham 
cherished anything but friendly feelings toward Dr. Bur- 
dell; that she watched and almost haunted him in 
the house, and that her conduct, when the murder 
was discovered, was not that of an innocent person. 
After a protracted cross-examination of Doctor Main 
Daniel Ulimann testified that when he came home 
about four p.w. on Friday he met Mrs. Cunning- 
ham in the entry, who asked him if he wanted a 
fire; he said, No, as he should be out all the even- 
ing. He returned after midnight, but did not smell or 
hear anything till morning, when the murder was dis- 
covered. He thought the night-latch, though pecu- 
liar, could be opened with a wire. Mr. Baldwin, a 
lawyer, residing at No. 16 Bond Street, testified that 
on leaving his house about eleven o'clock, he and 
his companions remarked a smell, as of some old rags 
burning. On his return, in the course of an hour, the 
smell was gone. The principal point in the testi y of 


“That in the promulgation of the doctrine against which 
we now protest, we recognize the natural effect of the 
ascendency of the Slave power in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, secured by the arrangement of the Cir- 
cuits, which gives to the Slave States, with less than one 
third of the free population of this Union, five out of nine 
judges, leaving to the Free States, with more than two 
thirds of the free population, only four; and we hereby 
instruct our Senators, and request our Representatives in 
Congress. to use their best endeavors to obtain such a 
modification of existing laws as will secure to the Free 
States their just representation in that tribunal.” The bill 
which was passed on these resolutions runs as follows: 
“1. That any person attempting to hold another as a 
slave, directly or indirectly, shall be fined and imprisoned. 
2. That if any person shall seize or arrest, or use any force 
or fraud for the purpose of detaining any other person, 
upon pretense that such person is a fugitive from service, 
he shall be punished by fine and imprisonment. 3. That 
any attempt to kidnap, with intent to carry them out of the 
State, for the purpose of enslaving them, shall be punished 
by imprisonment in the penitentiary.” A resolution has 
been introduced into the Ohio Senate to appropriate 
$100,000 for the assistance of Ohio citizens in Kanzas. 


Massacuusetts LegrsLature.—The Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts has adopted, by large majorities, the following 
amendments to the Constitution: “1. That every voter 
shall be able to read the Constitution in the English lan- 
guage, and to write his own name. 2. Limits the House 
of Representatives to two hundred and forty members, to 
be elected by districts. 3. Provides for the choice of forty 
Senators in single districts, instead of by counties, as here- 
tofore. 

PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE.—The Select Committee of 
this Legislature have presented a long report, impeaching 
Dred Scott decision, and concluding with the remark 
the “ That the five judges who concurred in that opinion, 
made a wanton attack on the sovereignty of the Free 
States, and an impotent attempt to nullify the established 
laws of the country, and by extra-judicial action ca 





Officer Davis was that he heard Mrs. Cunningham charge 
Dr. Burdell, at the time of the difficulty about the note, 
with ruining her character, and say she would have his 
heart’s blood. Dr. Wilson testified to having overheard 





y excitement in the public mind in regard to 
the subject of slavery, and thereby forfeited the confidence 
and respect due to their exalted station.” 


Tux New Yorx Crry Acts.—The new City Charter has 
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gone into effect, though the Aldermen resolved to contest 
its constitutionality, and Mr. Selah, Commissioner of Re- 
pairs and Supplies, whose office is abolished by it, refuses 
to vacate his apartments. The contest on the Police Act 
continues. The injunction obtained by Mayor Wood 
against the new Commissioners, was dissolved on a point of 
form by Judge Peabody; but the question has come up in 
a new form, on a friendly injunction obtained against City 
Judge Russell. A pro forma judgment was rendered by 
Judge Roosevelt, and it is hoped that the case will be car- 
ried to the Court of Appeals next term. The Central Park 
Act has gone into effect. The excise Act is to be resisted 
by the liquor-dealers. The new City Hall Commissioners 
have been sworn in. 

Uran.—The Mormons are understood to be preparing 
fo make a fierce fight for their faith and their homes ; 
while at Washington matters are tending to a crisis on this 
subject. It is proposed to send to Utah a military force of 
twenty-five hundred men, officered by persons of character, 
who have families, and judges and executive officers of 
worth and high standing, who have families, are to be ap- 
pointed in place of Brigham Young and his satellites. These 
measures will, it is believed, afford ample protection to the 
Territorial functionaries, and at the same time impart an 
enlightened and purer tone to the morals of the commu- 
nity. The order recently issued from the War Department, 
withdrawing General Harney from the conduct of the In- 
dian war in Florida, and directing him to repair to Fort 
Leavenworth, there to await special instructions, may per- 
haps have something to do with the contemplated coup 
@ état of the Administration. 


Tur Gexvurve Orrernat Drep Scotrt.—The now famous 
Dred Scott is a resident of St. Louis. He was brought 
there by his master thirty years ago. He has been married 
twice, his first wife, by whom he had no children, having 
been sold from him. He has had four children by his 
present wife—two boys, both dead, and two girls, both 
living. Dred was at Corpus Christi at the breaking 
out of the Mexican war, as the servant of Captain Bain- 
bridge, whom he speaks of as a “good man.” On his 
return from Mexico he applied to his mistress, Mrs. Em- 
erson, then living near St. Louis, for the purchase of him- 
self and family, offering to pay part of the money down, 
and give an eminent citizen of St. Louis, an officer 
in the army, as security for the payment of the remainder. 
His mistress refused his proposition, and Dred being in- 
formed that he was entitled to his freedom by the opera- 
tion of the laws regulating the Northwest Territory, forth- 
with brought suit for it. The suit was commenced about 
ten years ago, and has cost Dred #500 in cash, besides 
labor to a nearly equal amount. It has given him a “ heap 
© trouble,” he says, and if he had known that “ it was 
gwine to last so long,” he would not have broughtit. The 
suit was defended by Mr. John Sanford, as executor of Dr. 
Emerson's will. Dred does not appear at all discouraged 
by the issue of the celebrated case, although it dooms him 
to slavery. He talks about the affair with the ease of a 
veteran litigant, though not exactly in technical lan- 
guage, and is hugely tickled at the idea of finding himself 
& personage of such importance. He does not take on 
airs, however, but laughs heartily when talking of “de 
fuss dey make dar in Washington "bout de ole nigger.” 
He is about fifty-five years old, though he does not know 
his own age. He is of unmixed African blood, and as 
black as a piece of charcoal. For two or three years past 
he has been running at large, no one exercising ownership 
over him, or putting any restralnt upon his movements. 


Tur Next Concress—The Washington Union says that 
80 far, 64 Democrats and 90 Opposition have been elected 
to the next Congress. In the States to elect, the delega- 
tions in the last Congress stood 47 Democrats, 32 Opposi- 
tion, which, if no changes were made in the coming elec- 
tions, would give an Oppdsition majority of twelve. Among 
the Opposition are classed all the Southern Americans, and 
in that section the Union expects to gain sufficiently to 
give the Democrats a majority of the whole House. 


Larer Lanp Grant.—The Minnesota land grant is un- 
doubtedly the largest grant ever given to a State or Terri- 
tory. It is estimated at the enormous figure of 7,200,000 
acres. The roads are nearly all through sections of gov- 
ernment land which have not been entered, and the length 
of the roads is over 1,300 miles. 





Four Tuovsanp Lerrers or Dr. Franxurx Founp.— 
Mr. Henry Stevens, of Vermont, agent of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Paris, has discovered a collection of four 
thousand letters wholly in the handwriting of Dr. Frank- 
lin. He has purchased them at a heavy expense. 


A Girt Morperep.—On the 30th of April, at a place 
called Hampton, six miles north of Newburg, it appears 
that about dark some of the villagers descried the body 
of a young female on the sand near the river side. She 
was almost naked, and around her neck was found a cord, 
and from this circumstance, as well as from the distortion 
of her features, it was evident her death bad been caused 
by strangulation. It was supposed that some ruffians had 
first attempted to violate her person, and then murdered 
her. None of her apparel was found, and the only article 
belonging to her that has been discovered so far, was a 
large cameo brooch, or breastpin, which the murderers 
had evidently dropped in the hurry of their departure from 
the scene of the murder. The features were those of a 
very prepossessing young female of not more than twenty 
years of age. 

Cosine SERVICES aT THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE.— 
The Tabernacle, so widely known as the great common 
center for gatherings of every conceivable kind and name, 
underwent the formal process of being closed on Sunday 
evening, May 8d. The large edifice was thoroughly 
packed by an attentive congregation. Dr. Thompson, in 
his address, reviewed the history of the Tabernacle from 
its erection in 1885 down to the present time, and at the 
close of the sermon prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. 
Leavitt. 

A Vereran Traveter.—aA resident of Illinois, one hun- 
dred and ten years of age, arrived in this city a few days 
since, who had walked the entire distance from his home 
in that State. The greatest day’s travel upon this tedious 
journey was twelve miles. The old gentleman came to 
visit the east end of Long Island, in search of evidence of 
his services in the Revolutionary struggle by which to 
establish his claim to a pension. The reason of his walk- 
ing was that he would not incur the risk of shortening his 
mortal career by riding on railroads. So strong was his 
prejudice against this mode of conveyance, that while in 
the upper part of this city and desiring to come down to 
the Brooklyn ferries, on his way to his destination on Long 
Island, he could not be induced to ride in the Second 
Avenue horse-power railroad cars, but walked down, 
crossed the ferry, and pressed on to the end of his journey. 


An Unexpectep Compiiment.—The Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, received on Sun- 
day, April 10, in his own church, a public compliment as 
novel as it was unlooked for. At the termination of the 
morning service, Mr. Beecher having concluded the read- 
ing of the closing hymn, was about resuming his seat, when 
a well-dressed man, about fifty years of age, and of very 
respectable appearance, arose from his seat in the far 
corner of the gallery, and standing erect with his arms 
folded, addressed the reverend gentleman in a loud voice. 
All eyes were instantly turned upon the speaker, the house 
was perfectly silent, while the minister and congregation 
waited anxiously to hear what the interrupter of the cere- 
monies had to say. Having secured the undivided atten- 
tion of the audience, this latter individual again addressing 
the pulpit, made the following remark : “ I only wished to 
say, sir, that if your dinners are as good as your sermons, 
I should not object to dining with you some day.” As Mr. 
Beecher did not extend the expected invitation, or vouch- 
safe to recite to the stranger his bill of fare for the day, 
there was nothing more to be said on that head, and at the 
conclusion of the services the unknown epicure departed, 
evidently in a state of great disgust 


PERSONAL. 


A Lone Crutse.—Neal Dow expects to visit Paris, Brus- 
sels, Antwerp, Berlin (where Professor Kranchfield, of the 
University, invites him to meet the friends of temperance 
in that city), Cologne, up the Rhine to Switzerland, then 
to Italy, and perhaps to Egypt and Jerusalem, with a pos- 
sibility of coming home the other way, round by China. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson made his appearance in a Boston 
pulpit on Sunday, April 26th. Mr. Emerson was formerly 
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a Unitarian clergyman, but he left the pulpit twenty or 
more years ago. Mr. Emerson discoursed on thé present 
occasion to a crowded audience in the Music Hall. There 
was no reading of Scripture, prayer, or benediction attend- 
ing the service. 

W. B. Buchanan, of Marshall County, Va., long known 
in that State as a poet and author, and as a correspondent 
of the National Intelligencer and Home Journa’, died 
suddenly at Wheeling, April 30th, at 12 o’clock, of disease 
of the heart. He was 63 years old. 


Wm. C. Bryant, Esq., the poet and editor of the Hven- 
ing Post, has gone to Spain with his family. 


Rev. Dr. Baird has been lecturing in some Western cities, 
the past winter, with great acceptance. 


Ex-Secretary Marcy, accompanied by his family, bade 
adieu to the federal metropolis on the afternoon on the 29th 
of April, as a residence. He came to New York city, 
where he will probably sojourn until embarking for Eu- 
rope, according to his intention, which has for some 
time known to the public. 


Ole Bull is making the tour of New England, giving 
concerts. 

Madame Otto Goldsmidt (Jenny Lind) gave birth, on the 
81st of March, at Dresden, to a daughter. 


It is stated that ex-President Pierce, having found the 
land near Portsmouth too expensive, has purchased sixty 
acres in the northern part of Concord, N. H., whereon he 
intends to erect a mansion. It is said he has saved 
$50,000 out of his Presidential salary. 


Lord Napier has returned to Washington. During his 
brief sojourn in this city, at the residence of Mr. W. B. 
Duncan, in the Fifth Avenue, he visited-imany places of 
public interest, but had no formal reception. He was 
among the guests at the soiree of the Bachelors of the New 
York Club, at Niblo’s ; and, in company with Mr. Duncan, 
paid a visit to the Merchant’s Exchange, where he was 
welcomed by Pelatiah Perit, Esq., President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, ex-Governor Seymour, Moses H. Grin- 
nell, and other distinguished gentlemen. The same day 
he visited the Supreme Court room, where the argument 
in the case of the New Police Commissioners was going 
on, and took a seat on the bench. 

Harry Bradley, Esq., an eminent citizen of Vermont, 
formerly President of the Rutland and Burlington Rail- 
road, and for some years engaged in business in this city, 
was stricken by apoplexy on the 6th ult., and died a few 
hours after, at his residence, near Burlington. He was 
about sixty-four years of age. 


Benjamin Tappan, late U. 8. Senator from Ohio, and a 
brother of Arthur and Lewis Tappan, died recently at his 
home, near Steubenville, aged eighty-four. Mr. T. was a 
personal admirer and political disciple of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. He was widely respected and confided in. 


Nathaniel Banks. father of the Hon. N. P. Banks, Speaker 
of the last House, died at his residence in Waltham, Mass., 
on the 24th of April, aged 74 years. 


FOREIGN. 


Brera or A Prrnorss.—The Queen of England was safe- 
ly delivered of a princess on the !4th of April, at 45 minutes 
past 1. The domestic history of this case is curious, and 
reminds one of the famous story of the royal plate being 
sent to the railway by a common carrier’s cart. It was 
known on Monday night at the Palace that labor was ap- 
proaching, yet when the Queen, in her extremity, sent for 
Dr. Locock and Dr. Snow, a common cab from the nearest 
stand was the only vehicle procurable, and a very shaky 
specimen indeed, first went to Heriford Street for Dr. Lo- 
cock, took him to the Palace, and then drove off to Sack- 
ville Street for Dr. Snow. Foreigners have a vague idea 
that Masters of the Horse, and Grooms-in-Waiting, and 
Equerries, and Gold Sticks, and Silver Sticks, and a hun- 
dred other people about the royal person must be of some 
use; but it seems that when they are wanted, No. 2011 
from the cab-stand is as necessary for Queen Victoria as 
for any of her subjects. News of the event having been 
telegraphed to Paris, Napoleon replied that he wished 
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bulletins of the Queen’s health to be sent him by telegraph 
twice a day. The mother and child are doing well. The 
event caused general rejoicing in England, and the explo- 
sion of a considerable quantity of gunpowder. The Queen 
has conferred upon Dr. Locock, her accoucheur, the dig- 
nity of a Baronet. 

Tur Te.verarn Casiz.—The English Government has 
agreed to furnish to the Atlantic Telegraph Company three 
steamships, one to make soundings, and two to assist in 
laying the cable. The Agamemnon, ninety-gun screw 
steamship of 3,00° tons, is to be employed to lay down the 
cable in connection with the United States steamship Ni- 
agara. The entire cable will be completed in June, and 
be laid in July next. 

Resv.t or Taz E_ections.—The elections are over. The 
London Post summaries the result thus: Liberals, 338 ; 
Liberal Conservatives, 74; Conservatives, 206. Ministerial 
losses, 13; gains, 76. The Hon. Sidney Herbert was spo- 
ken of to replace Lord Panmure as Minister of War. The 
Ministerial candidate for Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons is the Hon. Evelyn Denison. 


Tas Amenpep Dattas Treaty.—The Palmerston Gov- 
ernment could not agree to the amended Dallas Treaty, 
uniil the Government of Honduras had ratified the treaty 
with England respecting Ruatan. 


Lonewoop Grven To THe Frencu.—It is announc- 
ed that Count de Persigny, the French Embassador 
at London, has obtained from the English Government 
the concession of Longwood, the house occupied by Napo- 
leon I. at St. Helena, and of the tomb in which his body 
was at first deposited. These places, which are rendered 
sacred by glorious reminiscences, had undergone painful 
transformations. His Majesty Napoleon IIL. wished to 
put an end to that profanation, and the spot rendered il- 
lustrious by the exile of Napoleon I. is about to resume a 
character worthy of the great sowvenirs it brings to mind. 


Fatture or Green & Co.—Messrs. Green & Co., the 
oldest established American bankers at Paris, have sus- 
pended payment. This house, established more than 
thirty years ago by Mr. Wells, of Boston, has constantly 
been the principal banking-house for Americans in Paris, 
The business of this house has been immense. Some time 
ago Green & Co. engaged with a French commission 
house, Duteh! & Co., for a grand speculation in merchan- 
dise in Guatemala. Green & Co. advanced the funds to 
carry on this enterprise. The Walker war breaking out, 
the speculation was soon found to be a bad one ; but in the 
hope that the war would soon cease, or that some other 
means would be discovered of saving the money already 
advanced, Green & Co. continued to furnish funds, until 
they had reached a figure somewhere between two and 
three millions of franca. At last the house found them- 
selves obliged to withdraw their support from the enter- 
prise. Dutehl & Co. failed in consequence, and drew 
Green & Co. with them. Messrs. Green hope to be able to 
resume in eighteen months. Meanwhile, Messrs. Monroe 
& Co. will protect their letters of credit. 


Tue Emperor ANp tre Vintacr.—Exaggerated reports 
of conspiracies against the life of the Emperor continue to 
cireulate in Paris, and a number of arrests of suspected per- 
sons have been made of late. It is reported that Napoleon 
intends to visit Algeria, after the visit of the Grand Duke 
Constantine to Paris. There are also reports of important 
changes in the interior administration of France, involv- 
ing the abolition of Prefects. The vines of France are 
said to be improving under the present favorable temper- 
ature, and hopes of an abundant vintage are entertained 
by intelligent authorities. 

Ixripetity or Tas Euprnror.—It is beginning to be gen- 
erally understood that the Emperor is gradually falling 
back into those voluptuous habits reports of which were 
80 prevalent before his marriage. It is tolerably certain 
that the fascinations of the Empress keep him at home 
less and less, and that those of the Countess Castiglione 
are immensely in the ascendant. Before her house the 
same machinery is brought to bear that formerly sur- 
rounded Mrs. Howard’s in the Rue de Cirqui—that is, 
policemen and patrol are seen hovering about at the cor- 
ners of streets leading toward it, and others immediately 
take up their stations before the gates, which, as if by en- 
chantment, open at the approach of a dark cabriolet, or 
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rather brougham, and close instantaneously on its en- 
trance. The magnificent presents, in the shape of jewelry, 
which find their way into the interior, are said to be of 
fabulous cost. She has great powers of conversation, ac- 
companied with a sweet silvery voice that adds an inex- 
pressible charm. She speaks English with only just suf- 
ficient foreign accentuation to increase its beauty. A gen. 
tleman who saw her at one of the late balls, thus describes 
her appearance: “She wore her hair in the style of Louis 
Quinze. It really stood up on high at least 12 or 14 inches. 
How much of borrowed plumage there might be I can not 
pretend to guess; but the whole effect was equal to an or- 


[June, 


Jamatoa.—Tae Stave Trape.—On the 16th of April, 
H. B. M. brig came into St. Ann’s Bay, having in tow an 
American schooner with 373 slaves on board, from Africa, 
bound for Cuba. The name of the schooner is not given, 
Great excitement prevailed at St. Ann’s, in consequence 
of this affair. It was rumored that another slaver was off 
the coast of Africa, and a British steamer had started in 
pursuit. On boarding the schooner, a horrible scene pre- 
sented itself. The captives were in a most wretched con- 
dition, all of them were naked, and a majority of them on 
the verge of starvation! They were packed together, and 
covered with vermin. 





dinary grenadier’s bear-skin cap; and yet, as 
the thing was, and surely most unbecoming to two thirds 
of womankind, it seemed to give increased beauty to the 
features of this being, who has crossed with her dark 
shadow the threshold of Eugenie. The large rolls of hair 
appeared to shade off the too great brilliancy of the eye, 
and to give increased refinement to the features generally. 
She looked like one of those beautiful granddames we are 
accustomed only to see in old ancestral halls, to marvel 
how they steered those lofty coiffures, and rich brocade 
and expansive hoop, in the dance which tradition has said 
they loved so well; but here, instead of the painted can- 
vas, it was a beautiful reality of flesh and blood. Her robe 
was a rich brocade, with a blue stripe, with the waist re- 
markably short. As she donned her exquisite sortie du 
dal, and put out her tiny feet to be encased in fur slippers 
by the rude hands of her late footman, many a knight 
might have envied the man in plush his happy fortune.” 





RarLroap TO JERvSALEM.—A pany of engi 
have actually commenced surveying the route from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem for a railroad. Jaffa is the sea-port on the 
Mediterranean, and is only thirty-three miles from Jerusa- 
lem, but a railroad would include a much greater distance. 
The road is projected by an English and French company. 


JuweEtry.—The Sultan of Turkey being about to give 
away his daughter to the son of the Egyptian Viceroy, has 
ordered jewelry for her to the amount of £100,000. Even 
her slippers are to be set in diamonds, and the setting of 
her fan and mirror are valued at £20,000. 


Curva.—A-Lom, toe Breap Pomoner, Acgurrrep.— 
Full details of the great poisoning trial at Hong Kong 
have come to hand. It occupied the Supreme Court four 
days. Ten Chinese were arraigned before the Chief 
Justice. The Attorney-General prosecuted ; five lawyers 
defended the prisoners ; and six Englishmen formed the 
jury. A large number of witnesses were examined. It 
was clearly established that bread containing arsenic had 
been sold at the bakery of A-Lum. Several cases of direct 
sickness were proved. It was also proved that A-Lum was 
present when the dough was making. On the other hand, 
A-Lum deposed that he had himself eaten of the bread, 
and suffered sickness; that his departure for Macao, on 
the morning of the issue of the poisoned bread, was caused 
by his desire to take his father, wife, and family home. A 
reward had been offered for his head, and he did not in- 
tend to go to Canton himself. When he heard that some- 
thing had happened to the bread, he offered the captain of 
the steamer first fifty, then a hundred dollars to take him 
back to Hong Kong. They would not put back, and he 
was soon after arrested by Mr. Robinet. As there was no 
direct evidence to prove who had put the arsenic in the 
bread issued from A-Lum’s shop, he and all his men were 
acquitted. 


Nicaracva.—Tae Siecz or Rrvas.—The latest news 
from Nicaragua comes from the Costa Ricans. It is to the 
effect that they hold the river San Juan, in consequence of 
Lockridge’s retreat, and the only exit from Rivas, on the 
Pacific side, so that Walker is hemmed in. 


New Granapa.—Mr. Commissioner Morse has arrived 
at New Orleans on his way to Washington, to tell the story 
of his failure. The New Granadian Government demand 
$150,000 damages. It is believed that the Cabinet have 
come to no understanding on the subject. The naval 
force at Panama is ready to act in case of a second mas- 
sacre. Meanwhile Mr. Corwin reports everything quiet on 
the Isthmus, and Mr. Bowlin, at Bogota, hopes good 
things from the new administration, which he says con- 
sists of respectable men. The partial successes which the 
Spaniards have obtained over Walker have not disposed 
them to meet this country half-way in a conciliatory spirit, 








Miscellaneous. 


EDITORIAL PRIVILEGES. 





cneainstplgiipemitiont 

Tue fat dinners, operas, lectures, and the thou- 
sand and one gratuities and courtesies tendered 
to the corps editorial, are supposed by the 
*‘lookers-on in Venice” to make the life of an 
editor most enviably happy. We lave no fault to 
find respecting any courtesy that may fall to our 
lot per se, but it ought to be understood that 
these nice things are generally proffered by those 
who wish to make capital out of the papers, either 
by securing the silence of the press respecting 
that which is poor or only ordinary, or by obtain- 
ing glorification gratis for that which is good. 
We have generally found that these so-called 
privileges of the press are more costly in the end 
than to walk up to the captain’s office and settle 
like an outsider. But those who suppose there 
are no drudgeries to be done, no stupid questions 
to be answered kindly, no tiresome offices to be 
performed good naturedly, have yet to learn s 
lesson of editorial life. One wants advice which 
could not be given without, perhaps, a careful 
searching of a library for a whole day ; another 
asks questions relative to affairs in the city, 
which are entirely out of our range of thought or 
information, and which would require half a day's 
time and miles of travel to collect the answers, 
and for all this he will be much obliged. He is 
perhaps a reader, and having paid us a dollar for 
that which is richly worth the money, he thinks, 
if he thinks at all on the subject, that we are in 
duty bound to spend five dollars’ worth of time and 
labor, gratuitously, to oblige him. 

Now, if we compare the account between the 
axe-grinding courtesies extended to “« The Press,” 
and the onerous tasks imposed upon the frater- 
nity by readers of “ your very interesting paper,” 
we think the balance is distinctly on the side of 
the drudgery. 

We have seen half a dozen persons crowding 
around Horace Greeley in his editorial room, 
each preferring a request. One had read the 
Tribune two years, and we suppose had paid for 
it, and therefore he called on the editor to borrow 
thirty dollars to go home with, having got out of 
money by patronizing mock auctions. Another 
came to the city to get a subscription of fifty 
dollars at least, from the editor, to aid a village 
library a hundred miles away, and felt confident 
of getting it instantly, since, by a recent article, 
he had spoken strongly in favor of such institu 
tions, and urged their establishment in every vil- 
lage. Another had bought a bogus ticket, and 
wanted the editor to espouse his cause, and g° 
with him personally, and aid him to recover his 
money and bring the offender to justice. ne 
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wanted a gratuitous lecture for ‘Our Lyceum,” 
twenty miles in the country. Another wanted 
half a column in the paper to forward a private 
affair; and the sixth and last wanted a donation 
because he had an empty pocket, and had nothing 
todo. He had left the farm to try his luck in the 
city, and having spent a week and nearly all his 
small stock of money in seeing the elephant be- 
fore he tried to get a situation, he now expects to 
replenish his pocket from that of ‘* the editor.” 

We often do services, and always make purcha- 
ses, especially when the funds are furnished with 
which to do it; but not a few who are strangers to 
us, expect us to buy goods for them at a venture, 
and run the risk of suiting them, and having the 
money refunded, or of having the goods returned a 
dead loss on our hands. This of course is thought- 
lessness, and a lack of knowledge of the world. 
But they know how to be offended if we decline. 
We have just received a letter, ordering twenty- 
five cents worth of reading matter, the money 
being inclosed, with the following very liberal re- 
quest appended : . 

“T also inclose a postage stamp of one cent, and 
would be very much obliged to you if you would 
be so kind as to hand it to B. H. Day,-of the 
Brother Jonathan [who is more than half a mile 
from our office], and tell him to send me the 
‘Pictorial View of the Bond Street Murder,’ and 
you will very much oblige your humble servant.” 

Now, we do not know whether the “one cent 
stamp” is designed as payment to Mr. Day for his 
“Pictorial,” or whether it is to pay the postage 
on the paper desired. Under these doubts, we 
have concluded to hold the amount in reserve for 
further and more explicit orders. If Mr. B. H. 
Day will.eall at our office, we will give him the 
address of our correspondent who desires us to 
“ tell him to send the Pictorial,” and if the writer 
has a valid claim, it will doubtless be responded 
to by our neighbor. 

Morax.—Editors ought to be the best natured 
men in the world, and be able to keep a clerk 
especially to do errands gratuitously for ‘“ con- 
stant readers,” and have a fortune, to make up 
everybody’s losses and misfortunes. 

Morau No. 2.—Readers should know, and not 
forget it, that editors require all their time to 
attend to the duties of their professions, and that 
they can not consistently spend time and pay out 
money for whoever of their half a million readers 
may choose to consume the one or make drafts on 
the other. When they write for information, or 
make requests for service, the very least they can 
do is to inclose a stamp to prepay the reply; and, 
instead of consuming an hour of another’s time 
doing an errand like the one requested of us, it 
Would be better, as well as more just and liberal, 
to address the publisher of the Pictorial in ques- 
tion direct, since it would eost the writer but 
three cents to do the business effectually. 





THE BENEFITS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Coury the public mind become generally in- 
formed of the advantage and value of the science 
of Phrenology, and the very reliable means of ob- 
taining knowledge of its benefits, any comments of 
mine would be unnecessary. The subject of Phre- 
nology is one that should be well understood by 
every parent, and especially by her to whom is 





intrusted the immediate care of the young and 
growing mind. Mothers, you are not sensible 
how much a knowledge of this invaluable science 
would facilitate your labors, in the training and 
educating of your little ones. It would not only 
help you in the cultivation of the mind, but would 
assist you in developing the physical system. 

I have been led more particularly to this sub- 
ject by an interesting incident in which I was 
immediately concerned. I had arranged to make 
a visit of some importance in the city, and 
took the omnibus for that purpose. Among our 
company happened to be a lady from East Boston, 
who had with her an interesting little boy of four 
years old, whom she was taking for the second 
time to Dr. Cutter’s to receive an electrical bath, 
with other medical prescriptions. I examined the 
little fellow as we were riding, and became satis- 
fied that medicine, of any kind, was not what he 
required. He wasachild of a remarkably sen- 
sitive and nervous temperament, and required 
very particular and judicious treatment. 

After some conversation in regard to the health 
and temperament of the child, I advised her to 
take him directly to Fowler’s rooms, and let Mr. 
Butler give her a chart for him, both phrenologi- 
cal and physiological. And to erncourage what 
I knew would be of lasting benefit to the child, I 
told her that if she would go, I would willingly 
relinquish my contemplated visit, and accompany 
her. She consented, and went to the phrenologist 
instead of the doctor. 

The examination proved a very successful one, 
and so delighted was the mother, that she was 
desirous that I should set a day to accompany her 
to the same place, that she might also, for her 
further instruction and benefit, obtain her own 
chart. 1 accordingly met her at Mr. Butler’s at 
the appointed time, which was a week from our 
first visit. At this time, in speaking of her pre- 
vious visit, she told me that she would not take 
fifty dollars in exchange for the comfort and sat- 
isfaction she had derived from the knowledge she 
received, in assisting her in managing and taking 
care of her little boy. She now understood her 
child as she never had before, and felt that what 
had always seemed to be acontinual difficult task 
would now be comparatively easy and pleasant. 
After she had received her own chart, she seemed 
delighted, and went on her way rejoicing, feeling 
to say, ‘“‘ Whereas I was once blind, now I see.” 

I write this little sketch, not as a “‘ puff,” but 
I write it as a lover of humanity desirous to ren- 
der all the assistance I can for the health, the 
comfort, and happiness of both parents and chil- 
dren. I hope I shall not labor in vain. Messrs. 
Fowler & Co.’s Phrenological Rooms are 142 Wash- 
ington Street.—E. H. C.—Christian Freeman. 





UP A COURT. 


[We give place to the following touching story, 
from Chambers’ Journal, because it so strongly 
appeals to the affectionate and sympathetic emo- 
tions of our nature. People who have children, 
and those who are poor, or who have a spirit of 
pity for those who are so, will read the story of 
“Little Willie” with deep interest. For other 
persons it is not here inserted. As we pass the 
laboring poor, let us not count him mean and im- 





moral because he is not tidy and well dressed. 
Perchance he is compelled to live “ Up a Court” 
which wealth has built to rent, and which sets 
the price on the poor man’s labor, as well as pre- 
scribes what shall be his habitation, and the rent 
he shall pay for it.—Eps. Puren. Jour.] 

Two or three years ago, I established myself in 
one of the large manufacturing towns of Lanca- 
shire, with the intention of there commencing my 
career as an artist. I was young and little 
known; and though I had studied assiduously, 
and felt very confident in my own capabilities for 
the so-called higher walks of art, yet, as the pub- 
lic at that time showed no particular admiration 
of my productions, I found it convenient to aban- 
don for a time my ambitious dreams, and apply 
myself to portrait-painting, in order to procure 
daily bread. I soon obtained a tolerable amount 
of miscellaneous patronage, and the constant suc- 
cession of sitters of every grade made my occupa- 
tion an amusing one. 

I was about to cease from my labors one Satur- 
day afternoon, when a low knock at the door at- 
tracted my attention. ‘‘ Come in!” I cried; and 
the door opening, a man entered, whose soiled 
moleskin dress, sprinkled with cotton flakes, be- 
spoke him a factory “ hand.” 

** Beg pardon for disturbin’ yo’,” said my vis- 
itor; “* but aw coom to see if you'd do a bit of a 
job for me?” 

** What sort of a job >” 

« Why, it’s a little lad o’ mine as is ill, an’ we 
thinken as we could like to have his portrait ta’en 
wi’ them colored chalks, if yo’d be so good as to 
doit. You’d ha’ to coom to our house, ’cause 
he’s bedfast; but we'd be quite willin’ to pay 
summat moor than th’ usual charge for th’ extra 
trouble as yo’d hev.” 

«0, Ill do it with pleasure,” said I. “ But 
when do you wish me to come ?” 

** Why, now, if yo’ con,” said my new patron; 
“for yo’ seen we han but one place, an’ it’s not 
allus fit for a gentleman to go into; but of a Sat- 
urday afternoon it’s clyeaned up an’ quite tidy; 
an’ Willie ’d be finely pleased to sit, if yo’ could 
coom wi’ me now.” 

I assented at once, packed up what I required, 
and we sallied forth. ‘ You are employed in a 
mill, I suppose,” said I, as we walked on. 


** Ay, aw’m a spinner at Wotton’s. We stop’n 
sooner of a Saturday, an’ so aw took th’ oppor- 
tunity 0’ coomin’.” 

**And what is the matter with your little boy ?” 

«* Why, aw’m fear’d he’s ina consumption. He 
geet his back hurt when he wur a little un, an’ 
he’s never looked up sin’. Poor thing! he’s worn 
away till he’s nowt but skin an’ bone, and has a 
terrible caugh, as well’y shakes him to pieces. 
But he’s allus lively, though he can not stir off his 
little bed ; an’ he’s as merry as a cricket when he 
sees me coomin’ whoam at neet, ‘specially if he 
spies a new book stickin’ out o’ my jacket-pocket. 
He likes readin’, an’ aw buy him a book when 
aw’ve a spare shillin’. But here’s Grime’s Court ; 
we mun turn up here, if yo’ please’n.” 

Turning out of the dingy street we had been 
traversing, we entered a gloomy little court, con- 
taining much dirt and many children; where the 
heat from the closely-packed houses, combining 
with the natural warmth of the air, produced an 
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atmosphere like that of a baker’s oven. The con- 
tributions of the inhabitants, in the shape of rot- 
ten vegetables, ashes, and dirty water, formed a 
confused and odorous heap in the center of the 
court; and among these ancient relics a wretch- 
ed, misanthropic-looking hen was digging with 
the zeal of an antiquary. 

““Why is this rubbish suffered to lie here ?” 
said I: “* the scent from it must be both offensive 
and injurious. Are there no receptacles for these 
matters? no sewers to receive this filthy water ?” 

“ There’s a sewer, but it’s choked up ; an’ when 
we teem’n ony watther down, it breyks through 
into that cellar at th’ corner, an’ then th’ owd 
mon as lives in it grumbles, ’cause it runs on to 
his shelf, an’ mars his bit o’ meyt. So we're like 
to teem it down th’ middle o’ the court, an’ let it 
go where it will. As for th’ ashes, an’ ’tato- 
pillin’s, an’ sich like, we’n nowhere else to put 
"em, for we can not brun ’em.” 

“ Have you no yard behind your house ?” 

“No; th’ cottages as they build’n now are 
mostly set back to back, to save room an’ bricks. 
There’s but two places in ’em, one above, an’ one 
below; so we’re like to put th’ victuals an’ th’ 
coals under th’ stairs. They think us poor folk 
need no breathin’-room.” 

It seemed to have been cleaning-day at all the 
houses ; the women, in clean caps and aprons, were 
setting the tea-things, while their husbands, most 
of them pale-faced operatives, lounged outside en- 
joying their Saturday-evening’s leisure. 

A pleasant-looking, neatly dressed woman met 
us at the door of the house before which my con- 
ductor halted, and with a smile and a courtesy 
invited me to enter. The room, though small, 
and crowded with furniture, was extremely clean, 
and as neatly arranged as the heterogeneous na- 
ture of its contents would permit. An old clock, 
with a dim, absent-looking face, ticked merrily in 
one corner, and on the chest of drawers opposite 
the door were a number of books, a stag’s horn, 
and a stuffed owl, which squinted with one of his 
glass eyes, and stood on his legs with the air of a 
bird who was more than half-seas over. 

“Is that Mr. Worthington, father ”’ said a 
small, weak voice. 

“Ay, this is him, Willie,” said my companion, 
going toward the window, beside which I now per- 
ceived a small bed, and in it a little deformed 
boy. He was propped up with pillows, and held 
out his thin hand with a smile as I approached. 
The pale face, the transparent skin, the large, 
bright, eager eyes, and parched lips of the little 
patient, told but too plainly the nature of his dis- 
ease. His mother was still busy with his toilet, 
or, as she phrased it, “ snoddin’ him up a bit ;” 
so, taking a seat beside him, I arranged my paper 
and pencils, while the good woman brushed his 
hair and smoothed the collar of his night-dress. 

“ There, aw think he'll do now, John—will n't 
he ?” said she, addressing her husband, who had 
watched her operations with great interest. 

“*Thou’s made him look gradely weel,” answer- 
ed John; “an’ so now, Mr. Worthington, we'll 
leave Willie an’ yo’ to keep house, while my wife 
an’ me goes to th’ market.” 

The worthy couple departed ; and I commenced 
my sketch, feeling rather doubtful whether I 
could reproduce on paper the little, wan, half- 





infantine, half-aged face that looked up at me 
with a strange, quiet smile. 

* Are you not weary sometimes, Willie, with 
lying here constantly »” I inquired. 

** Sometimes,” he answered, “but not often: 
there’s always somethin’ to look at, you see; 
either th’ childer outside, or th’ old hen, or th’ 
donkey-man as sells blackin’. Once,” continued 
Willie, growing confidential, “‘ there was a real 
Punch an’ Judy came into th’ court, an’ th’ man 
as was with it saw me through th’ window, an’ 
asked mother if I was bedridden; an’ when she 
told him I was, he brought Punch an’ Judy close 
to th’ window, an’ let me watch ’em ever such a 
while; an’ he said he’d come again some time.” 

“Have you some plants there, Willie ?” said I, 
pointing to two black jugs, filled with soil, in 
which some small brown stumps were visible. 

“Yes; they’re rose-trees as mother set for me. 
She says they’re dead; but there may be a little 
bit of *em alive somewhere, an’ so I water ’em 
every day still. An’ see, father’s made me a gar- 
den in th’ window here,” added he, proudly ex- 
hibiting a large plate, covered with a piece of wet 
flannel, on which mustard-seed had been strewn. 
The seed, sprouting forth vigorously, had covered 
the surface of the plate with bright-green vege- 
tation. ‘Is’nt it nice?” said he, looking up with 
sparkling eyes. ‘‘ Sometimes I put my eyes close 
to it, an’ look through between the stalks, an’ 
then I can almost fancy it’s a great forest, an’ 
every little stalk a big tree, an’ me ramblin’ 
about among ’em like Robinson Crusoe.” 

**Have you read Robinson Crusoe, Willie ?” 

** Yes, many a time,” he answered. ‘ Look, 
I’ve these books too; and he drew a couple of 
volumes from beneath the pillow—Bruce’s Travels 
and Typee. ‘An’ father’s promised me a new 
book when he gets his wages raised.” 

He had talked too eagerly, and was stopped by 
a dreadful fit of coughing, which left him panting 
and exhausted. He lay quiet, and listened de- 
lightedly, while I described to him what I had 
witnessed in the course of my own limited ram- 
bles; yet showing, by his minute questions, that 
eager and painful longing for a sight of the open 
country which the sick so often display. When, 
finally, I promised to bring him some flowers at 
my next visit, his joy knew no bounds. 


We had become fast friends by the time the | 


father and mother returned; and great was their 
delight when I had exhibited my sketch, already 
more than half finished, and in which I had suc- 
ceeded beyond my expectations. The child’s art- 
less talk, and the simple kindliness of the parents, 
interested and pleased me, and I continued to 
work zealously at the portrait till the twilight, 
which fell in Grime’s Court two hours earlier than 
anywhere else, compelled me to cease. Promis- 
ing to return on the following Saturday to com- 
plete the work, I departed, after receiving a kiss 
from Willie, who held me by the collar, while he 
enjoined me to be punctual, and to mind and 
bring the flowers. 


having furnished myself with a bouquet as large 
as a besom, I betook myself early to Grime’s 
Court. 
dow, and clapped his hands for joy at the sight of 
my floral prize. 





| He went when he wur at th’ happiest, an’ W 
hope he’s happier still now.” 
Saturday afternoon arrived in due course, and | 


Willie was watching for me at the win- | 


While I resumed my task, he | 


busied himself in examining, arranging, and re- | 
arranging his treasure, discovering new beauties | 
every moment, and peeping into the flower-cups 
as if they were little fairy palaces, filled with un. | 
told wonders, as they doubtless were to him, | 
The portrait was just finished when John came | 
home, and he and his wife vied with each other 
in expressing admiration of my performance. 

« Aw’m sure yo’re nother paid nor haulf paid 
wi’ what yo’ charge’n,” said he, as he placed the 
payment in my hand; “but aw’ll try to come out 
o’ yer debt some time, if aw live.” 

* An’ mony thanks to yo’, sir,” said the mother, 
** for th’ pleasure as yo’n gin to th’ child. Nothin’ 
pleases him like flowers, an’ he seldom gets ony.” 

“ Willie’s full o’ presents to-day,” said John: 
«gee thee, lad!” and he drew forth a new book, 
and placed it in the child’s outstretched hands. 

‘Look, look, Mr. Worthington !” cried Willie, | 
his little face flushed with excitement and plea- 
sure; “a Journey Round the World, and full of 
pictures—only look !” 

« Ay, aw thought that would please thee,” said 
his gratified father. ‘Now thou can ramble 
round th’ world bout stirring off thy bed. But 
stop a bit, Mr. Worthington,” he added, as I was 
preparing to depart, ‘“‘aw’ve summat to fotch 
down stairs before yo’ go’n; sit yo’ down a min- | 
ute ;” and John vanished up the stairs, whence he | 
speedily returned with a small parcel in his hand. 


Unfolding the paper, he displayed a long, narrow 
box, formed out of a piece of curiously-marked 
wood. On the lid, an owl’s head, evidently copied 
from the squinting individual on the drawers, was | 
carved with considerable skill. “Is that your | 
work, John ?” exclaimed I, in some surprise. 

“« Ay,” said John, with a grin. “Aw see’d as | 
yo’ carried yer pencils an’ t’other things lapped 


} up in a piece 0” a: an’ aw thought a box 


would be a deal handier; so aw’ve made this at 


;} neets, when aw’d done my work, an’ aw’s feel very 


proud if yo'll accept on’t.” : 

‘* That I will,” said I; ‘‘ and thank you heartily. 
But how is this, John? why, you are quite an 
artist! Where did you learn to carve so well” 

«« Aw took it up o’ mysel’ when aw wur a lad, 
an’ aw carve bits o’ things now an’ then for the 
neighbor's childer; so aw geet th’ designer at our 


| mill to draw me that owl's yead fro’ this on th’ 


drawers, an’ then aw cut it out. Willie can draw 


| a bit: aw’ll warrant he'll copy most o’ them 


flowers as yo’n brought him, afore they wither’n: 
will t’ou not, Willie?” 

The boy lay still, with his face turned toward 
the window, and did not answer. 

« Willie! Willie!—why surely he has’nt fall’n 


| asleep already,” said his mother, approaching the 


He had—into the long, deep sleep from 


d. 
With the 


which there is no earthly awaking. 


| book clasped to his breast, the drooping flowers 


falling from his hands, the child had died, with- 


| out a sigh or a struggle. 


I stood long beside the bed, listening silently to 
the mother’s wail and the father’s smothered sobs, 
feeling it vain and useless to offer words of com- 
fort till their wild grief had spent itself. 

«Hush, Martha, woman!” said John at last, 
laying his hand on his wife’s shoulder, and trying 
to command his shaking voice; hush! dunnot 
tak’ on so. It’s a comfort, after a’, to see him die 


wi’ smiles on his face, than if he’d gone i’ a 


* John,” said the mother, looking up, “ let's 
not stir th’ book an’ th’ flowers; it would be # = 
to tak’ em fro’ him; let °em be buried wi’ him. 

Two days later, I helped to carry little Willie to 
a quiet church-yard, some distance from the — 
where we laid him in a sunny corner, with the 





book and the withered flowers upon his breast '/ 
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science of human nature, mentally and physically, 
opens with the next number its twenty-sixth vol- 
ume, and appeals confidently to the lovers of pro- 
gress and of mankind to continue that support 
which has hitherto given it so wide a field of in- 
fluence and such a vast power for good. 

The Objects of the Journal 
are, to teach man his own nature; his capabili- 
ties, and how to use them to the best possible ad- 
vantage; his defects, and how to correct them. 


Errors of Habit and Education 
will be clearly set forth in the light of Phrenology 
and Physiology, and the true remedy, expounded. 


Phrenology, 
in its application to home education, domestic 
government, self-culture, selection of pursuits, 
choice of apprentices, clerks, partners in business, 
or companions for life, will be, as heretofore, the 
leading feature of the work. 


Young Mén Ambitious to Develop 
their powers and qualify themselves, by Self-Cul- 
ture, for USEFULNEss and SUCCESS IN LIFE; 
Teachers who would Learn 
by a simple method how to draw out the intellect 
and cultivate the dispositions of their pupils ; 
Mothers Desiring a €uide 
to the best means of forming the character and 
preserving the health and morals of their children ; 


Merchants Anxious to Select 
wisely, manage judiciously, and educate properly, 
their clerks and confidential assistants ; 
Mechanics wishing to Choose 
apprentices and train them for their own particu- 
lar trades; and every one who would learn 


How to Study Character, 
select friends, business partners, connubial com- 
panions, and general associates; but, above all, 
HOW TO TRAIN ONE’S OWN CAPABILITIES, in the 
BEST POSSIBLE WAY to secure personal develop- 
ment, will find the Jour NA. a Monitor and Friend. 


The Journal will be Profasely Mlustrated 
With porrrarrs of the great, the good, and the 
Vicious ; engravings of useful inventions, of archi- 
tecture, animals, fruits, etc., and published 


On the Following Very Low Terms: 
Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, 7 00 
Five Copies, one year, 4 00! Twenty Copies for 10 00 
Avpress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 BROADWAY, New Yor«x. 


EDITORIAL OPINIONS. 


WEtcome.—Here they come—those two welcome mes- 
sengers—Tue Purenotogicat and WATER-CuRE JOURNALS. 
Bright and beaming with intelligence ; full of instruction ; 
laden with wholesome food for the mind—they come, 
alighting upon our table like carrier birds. We undo the 
Package and find—what we seek in vain for in most of the 
Pretentious journals of the day—something to stimulate the 








thought, and elevate, instead of enervate, the senses.— 
Hudson (N. Y.) Star. 

This excellent JovrNaL comes to us fresh and bright, 
filled with the useful and good. Among other things 
it contains the Phrenological characters and biographies 
of distinguished men, which is one of the most attractive 
features of the Jovrnat. From these short but reliable 
sketches one gets a good idea of the characters of promi- 
nent men, without the labor of reading long biographies- 
It also contains engravings of useful inventiens, specimens 
from the animal kingdom, illustrations of Natural Science, 
Architecture, Fruits, ete.—Geneva Cow’ ier. 

Tue Purevo.ocicat Jovrya has found its way to our 
table. Phrenology is a science which has its benefits to the 
business man, and no education can be completed without 
a knowledge of it. The information upon every-day sub- 
jects of inquiry, contained in this Journal, will amply repay 
the subscriber for his money advanced. 

It is illustrated with good engravings to demonstrate the 
science it advocates, and withal is one of the cheapest use- 
ful Journals now published.— 7tpton (Jowa) Advertiser. 

Toe Purexotocica, and Warter-CurE JouRNALs.— 
Both these publications should be in the hands of every 
man, woman, and child in the West. The information 
they contain in the course of the year may prove of incal- 
culable benefit in preserving health and inciting the reader 
to improvement and progress in every department of life.— 
Minneavta Republican Advocate. 

Tue Purenovoeioat Jovenat is just at hand, with 
an array of contents highly interesting and instructive. 
The idea of giving portraits of eminent persons, taken from 
daguerreotypes, and accompanying them with Phrenologi- 
cal characters, is original with the enterprising editors, and 
shows a sagacity that keeps up with the progress of the 
times.— Fort Plain Register. 

Tue PurEenovocicaL JourNnAL and Toe Warer-Cure 
JouRNAL are excellent periodicals, and ought to be read in 
every family. Both Journals are for the elevation of the 
human race, and are working great good in every village 
in the Union. There should be a large club of each gotten 
up in this village.—Richland Co. ( Wis.) Observer. 

Tue Purenoiocicat and Warter-Cver Jovgnars have 
been received. The new volume commences in July. It 
is a stereotype phrase, “They are filled, as usual, with 
choice articles” and “lively reading ;” but so it is, and 
“can’t be helped.”—Reformer’s Companion. 

Tue PuHrENo.ocicaL Jovenat is filled with instructive 
and useful matter as usual, and is conducted with marked 
ability. Its excellence is maintained without diminution 
of value or entertainment. This sterling work should be 
read in every community.— Miami Visitor. 

Tue Paorenovoerca Jovrnat is before us, and is replete 
with interesting and choice reading matter, besides numer- 
ous fine illustrations, Send $1 to Fowler & Wells, and 
get the Journal one year.— Carrol ton ( Miss.) Democrat, 

This Jovrnat is undoubtedly the best Phrenological 
periodical published. The likenesses, biographies, and 
characters of the great men of the day, which this Journau 
contains, would alone make it valuable-—Za on Repub. 

Tue Purenoiocicat Jovrnat is ably edited ; and one 
volume of it is in reality worth more to improve the minds 
of the young man than a “ cart-load” of what is called “ yel- 
low covered literature.”— Westfield ( Mass.) New-- Letter. 

Tue Pureno.ocicar Jovurnat is devoted, as its title im- 
ports, to the development of the science of Phrenology. It 
is an able periodical, and elegantly gotten up. One dollar 
a year.—Lansing ( Mich.) Republican. 

Pureno.oeicat and Warer-Cure Jovrnats for this 
month duly to hand. Excellent works and cheap. Con- 
tain more useful information than any two Journals we 
know of.— Newman (Ga.) Blade. 

“ Know thyself,” is an old injunction, and we know of no 
means by which that knowledge can be more easily ac- 
quired than by reading Tuk Pureno.ogicat JourRNAL.— 
Richland Co. ( Wis.) Observer. 

Tue Pareno.ogicat and Warter-Ccre Jovenats are 
among the neatest and most valuable publications in the 
States. They are good to look at, and good to read.— 
Cayuga Chief. 

Tue ParenxoioeioaL Jovenat is excellent. It must be 


a very obtuse mind that does not recognize this monthly as 
one of sterling merit.— Monmouth (N. J.) Inquirer. 

Tue PurenoLoeicaL Jovurnat is well filled with choice 
reading matter, and deserves the attention of every citizen. 
—American Banner. 

Tue PHRENoLocicaL Jovurnat is exceedingly interesting, 
and among the useful kind.— Stark Co. Democrat, 





A WORD WITH OUR FRIENDS. 


In Jury and in January we begin new Vol- 
umes of this Jovurnat. Those whose subscriptions close 
with the present number, can now forward, with their re- 
quest for renewal, the names of their neighbors as new 
subscribers. May we not hope for a very large accession 
to our list to begin with the new volume? We will print 
the man-elevating truths, and trust to our coworking 
friends in every neighborhood to find the readers. Now 
is the time to begin the good work. How many thousands 
will secure the following liberal 

PREMIUMS! 

For every Fifty Dollars sent us we will send One Hun- 
dred Journals (either Phrenological or Water-Cure), one 
year. Two Hundred half a year, and the worth of Tzn 
DOLLARS in any Books published at this office. 

For Twenty-five Dollars, Fifty copies a year, or One 
Hundred copies half a year, and rive pot.ars in Books. 

For Ten Dollars, Twenty copies one year, or Forty copies 
half a year, and onz DoLLar in Books. 

Price for a single copy, one Dollar a year. 

Susscrisers, Posrmastrers, and others, are 
respectfully solicited to act as AGrnTs for this Jovurnat. A 
liberal commission will be given. See Club Rates. 

Teacuers, Epirors, and CLERGYMEN are in- 
vited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Certificates on 
presenting suitable recommendations. 

CLuBs may be composed of persons in all parts 
of the United States. It will be the same to the Publishers 
if they send papers to one or a hundred different post- 
offices. Additions made at any time at Club Rates. 

Postacr.—The postage on this JouRNAL to 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The 
postage is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 

Severau Bank Notes, Postage Siamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a letter to the 
Publishers, without increasing the postage. 

Remrrrances.—Checks, Drafis, or Bills on 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia, properly indorsed, 
may be remitted. We will pay the cost of Exchange. 

Money on any specie-paying bank will be re- 
ceived at par, but New York or Eastern funds preferred. 

te Our terms are, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 

Persons sending One Dottar will receive 
this Jovrnat One Year, or Six Months for Frrry Cents. 

CoRRESPONDENTs will please be particular to 
give the name of the Post-Office, County, and State. 

Specimen NumBenrs will be sent gratis. 

Please address—Fow.er anp W118, 808 Broadway, 
New York ; 231 Arch st., Philadelphia ; or 142 Washington 
st., Boston. 


Go Correspondents. 


J. W. T., Puatriexp, Inp.—For the facts you 
wish, read article in this number entitled, “ Heads Differ 
in Shape, or, Phrenology by the Portrait.” 

H. G., Ellington, Wis —Ist. Do you ever meet 
with such a phenomenon as a person’s having the brain 
larger upon one side of the head than upon the other? 

2d. If so, what is the cause of it? 

Answer.—You will find an answer to your inquiries in 
an article in this number entitled “ Heads Differ in Shape.” 

J. M. G.—Yours is doubtless a diseased con- 
dition, or an excessive development of the organ of Con- 
tinuity or Concentrativeness. You should attend to a va- 
riety of pursuits, or seek change in some way. 

8. D. B., Indiana.— Can you give accurate writ- 
ten descriptions of persons froma likeness? And will you 
doit? If so, at what price? 

Answer.—See article in this number entitled “ Heads 
Differ in Shape; or, Phrenology by the Portrait.” 

Minnesora.—If you want education, and have 
little money, you can work your way through the N. Y. 
Central College, at McGrawsville, Courtlandt Co., N. Y. 
Seventy-five cents a week will support the body anywhere 
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in this country, on the plainest food, but not on canvas 
backs and wine. “If a man és useless to mankind, his 
family, and himself; if he does not love life, nor dread 
death ; if his poverty-stricken family, and the pinchings 
of personal want can not stimulate him with interest enough 
for those common pursuits of life whereby money is made,” 
we say emphatically, though he is a poor tool, and worth 
but little to anybody, “ he is wrong in dying by his own 
hand.” He should stir about and make himself useful in 
some small way if he can not in a large one, and he will 
soon find life worth living for. Suicide is insanity ; whether 
it is induced by useless and moping melancholy, or by 
rashness and desperation. Life is a great and glorious 
fact, and nine are to blame for not enjoying it where there 
is one to be pitied who can not. Do you use tobacco and 
coffee? and do you indulge in irregular habits in respect 
to sleep and other things? If so, reform, and life will 
wear a new aspect. 

J. D. R., Lewisburg, Ohio.~ We can send you 
a bust, by express, which will show you the location of all 
the organs. The cast will be $1 25. 


(June, 





Adbertisements. 


ADVERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be eent in at once. 

Txams.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 








Tue Comprmation PATENT 


Portasce Steam Saw-Mitu.—This mill is fast coming into 
ure in every section of this country, Canada, Caba, and 
South America, It bas received the indorsement of several 
thousand experienced lumrer manofacturer«, and is pro- 
nounced by all who have ined its operation to be the 
mst simole, effivi nt, and practical Machine for the pur- 
pore ever produced. Of the larg~ number of these mitls 
now in operation we defy any person to point to a single 
ove of them that has failed to give perfect satisfaction. The 
entire cost of the mill, with a first-rate steam-engine and 
boiler of about 15 horse power, the whole +stablishment 
complete and in perfect ranni: g order, delivered ready for 
hip tm this city, i+ $1,650. 











Witerary Motices. 





Tueoretic SwortHanp Writinc.— 
Phonography ought to be made a study by every youth. 
Even if one does not intend to become a reporter, a 
knowledge of phonographic writing will be found emi- 
nently usefal in every station of life.—¥. Y¥. Zepresa. 

We not only indorse the above, but reiterate it, and add 
the testimony of the author of “Thirty Years in the 
U. 8. Scmate.” 

Hon. Thomas H. Benton said, when presented with a 
verhatm report of one of his masterly speeches, taken by 
a littl boy,“ Had this art—Phonography—been known 
forty years ago, it would have saved me twenty years of 
hard labor.” 

Boys, and girls too, should learn Poonocrarny. See 
list of books in advertising department. 


A Commentary, Critical, Expository, and 
Practical, on the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, for the 
Use of Ministers, Theological Students, Private Chris- 
tians, Bible Classes, and Sabbath Schools. By John J. 
Owen, D.D. With a Map, Synoptical Index, ete. New 
York: Leavitt & Allen. 

Dr. Owen is a gentleman eminently qualified for the 
labor he has undertaken. As text he uses the Recent 
Emendations of the American Bible Society, and his notes 
and explanations are in general clear and concise. Be- 
longing, as he does, to the Congregational order, there are 
doubtless many things to which members of other de- 
nominations will not assent; but as a whole the work 
seems to be a fair exposition of the sacred writers, made in 
a liberal and Christian spirit. 


Savoers’ Scnoow. Teacuer ; A Compre- 
hensive Course of Instruction in the Principles of Oratory, 
with Numerous Exercises for practice in Declamation. 
By Charles W. Sanders, A.M. New York: Ivison and 
Phinney. Price $1 2°. 

The contents of the above work are divided into three 
parts. The first embraces elocution, including whatever 
belongs to rhetorical delivery. The second part is devoted 
to brief practical considerations of gesture. Part third 
consists of a large collection of exercises for practice in 
declaiming, in prose, poetry, and dialogue, embracing 
every conceivable variety of style,“from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe.” Such a volume, in our school-boy 
days, would have been a treasure in our eyes, as it will 
now be to those needing a work of the kind. 


Tee Retation or Pustic AMUSEMENTS 
To Pustic Moray, especially of the Theater, to the 
Highest Interests of Humanity. An address, by Rev. H. 
W. Bellows, D.D. New York: C. 8. Francis & Co. 

We have here in an attractive little book of 50 pages the 
address of a clergyman in support of theaters, so much 
talked of, particularly in our cities. It is written with care, 
and the author treats the subject with much talent, and 
seemingly with a spirit of true Christian benevolence. No 
one will be the worse for reading it, and may be instructed 
by the truths it tells. 





THE PLANTATION ENGINE. 

A neat, simple, and substantial machine, constructed so 
that it can easily be drawn anout over the farm or planta- 
tion, and used for all purpeses requiring a motive power. 
No extensive farmer or planter can in this age aff rd to be 
withoat some machine of this character. hey are con- 
struct d of ail siz s to suit the wishys of customers, 

ROSY PATENT BURR-STONE MILL. 

Over seventy premiums have b-en awarded for this mill 
by different societies in this country and Europe. It will 
g ind a given amount of grain with less than half the power 
of any ovher mill in use, and is the cheapest mill for the 
purp se there ia cons ructed. 

Shingle Machines, Circular Saws, Mandrells, Pu'leys, 
Belung. Hors P -wers. ete. farnished at the lowest prices. 

J. M. EMERSON & CO., No. 1 Soruce Street, N. Y. 
BRaGG, BURROWS & CO., St. Louis, Mo. it 





Setr-Actine Curtarm-Frx- 


tures.—HARTSHORN SLIDING SPRING MANU fAC- 
TURING COMPAN Y.—For Window Shaves, Say Lignis, 
Vestionies, Carrivges, Ma quiro Bara, Curtains, Charts, 
Maps, Plans, Awnings, «te. All our fixtures are warrent- 
ed, and, if put up properly, will carry the curtain smooth, 
and la-t for years without getting out of order, and will 
prove cheaper in the end then any other kine, We make 
tnree different fixiures, at prices from one shilling to two 
dollars, and put ap shates in ei. ht different ways. Ladies 
and gentlemen are invited to call and examine the opera- 
tion of the Slitiog Spring. 

Ge To the trae a liberal diseount. 

All kinds of shades made to order. 

147 Washington Street (opposite Old South). 
Jan. tf. JaCOB HARTSHORN. 








Conners’ Untrep Srates Tyre 
FOUNDRY, Nos. 29, 81, and 88 Beckman Street, New 


York. 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLI-HERS. 

The und+rsigned beg to inform the Trade trat they have 
issue! toeir NEW QUARTO SPECIMEN-BOOK OF 
PRINTING TYPES. BORDERING, ete., and tnat it is 
now ready fr delivery to their old patrons, and t all who 
pa rovize their Foundry. In it wil be found a new series 
ot Faces, from Pearl to Pica. sorpa-sing. if possivle, their 
celebrated series of SCOTCH CUT F 4Ck8. 

The Fancy Type Department exhibits an unsurpassable 
variety of ful syks ted irom France, Germany, 
an’ Eogland. 

Tee cecripts and Borderings are now for the frst time 
presente? to the printmg public, and are the productions 
of the best American ana Eurepean artists. 

An entire pew seres of GERMAN FAOCRFS, both for 
Newapaper and Joo Printing. of a very superiur style, is 
now comp'eted and ready for sule. 

Every artic’e necessary to a perfect Printing Establish- 
ment furniehed to order. 

The metal frou which the Type is made will be found 
peculiarty adepted to the severe usage of Machine Prees 
Prinving. 

We bave added to our establishment every thing neces- 
sary fr Electrotyping or Sterectyping in Copper all Cuts, 
Job, or Fancy Type, and ali such other matter +a.may offer, 
emoraced within the o-mpass of 16 by 22 inches; as well 
for Copper Facing ail t) pe manu actared by us -if desired, 

JAMES CONNER & 8ONS. 








Bach & Henn, MAnvuractvr- 
ERS of Fancy, Bronzed, and Git IRON FURNITURE, 
viz.: Beds ads, Ohaira, Tables, Seitees, Hat Stands, Um- 
brelia Stands Fire Btands and Sets, Fenders, Andirons, 
Sp’ toons, Baskets ete. 

Factory and Show Room No, 246 (Late No. 7) Canal 
Stree’ (vetween Centre and Eim), New Yora. 
N. B—A'!l kinds +f Iron Farsiture made to ord r, 1t. 





Post-Orrice STaMPsS RECEIVED 
in payment tor LIFE ILLUSTRATED. By F. & W. 


- Gerorce A. Prince & Co.'s Ix. 


PRoveD MeLoprons.—The oldest establishment in the Uni- 
ted States, emptoyiog two bundred men. and floishing eighty 
instruments p r werk. About eighteen thousand of our 
MELODEONS have been flaished, and are now in use, 





Onur latest imp ment ists of the PATENT DI- 
VIDED SWELL, and ali our Metoprons hereafter will be 
furn'ened with this attachment, without extra charge. 

We shall dispose of no rights to other makers to use this 
swell; hence, it can only be obtained by purchasing instru. 
ments of our manufacture. 

We have on file a large number of I+tters from the best 
judges of Music in the country, which speak in flattering 
terms of the excellence of our Melodeons, and which we 
will be bappy to show on application. 

Our instruments have received the First Premiva wher- 
ever exhibdied in competition with others. 

Orders promptly filled, 

GEORGE A. PRINCE & CO, Buffalo, 

Jan. tr. tf. and No. 87 Faiton Sweet, New York. 

GREEN Sanp Mart or New 
JERSE Y.—The New Jersey Fe: tilizer Company is now pre- 
pared to receive orders for this important Manure. For all 
lands up n which ashes are beneficial, the Mari is more than 
a substita‘e. Professor Cook, in his Annual Report to the 
Legislature of New Jersey. says: 

“The value of these Maris: is best seen in the rich and 
higbly-cultvated district which has been improved («lmost 
made) by their use. Bat it may be in eresting to examine 
the causes of their great value in egriculture, avd to com- 
pare them with other fertilizers. For exampie: The potash 
aione may be taken, at an average, as five per cent, of the 
whole weigh: of the Marl; a bushel, when dry, weighs eighty 

nds, and in the proportion mentioned would convain 
r pounds of potash. This is nearly as much as there is 
in a bushel of unleached wood ashes,” 

And again: “It is provable that the great value of the 
Mar! is to be found in the fact that it contains nearly all the 
substances necessary to make up the ash of our common 
cultivated plants,” 

Price, delivered on board veseel at the wharves of the 


sev-n cents per bushel. 

For further par iculars. see Circular, sent free of postge. 
Orders for other fertilizers will receive prompt attention. 
Address cither of the undersigned. 

CHARLES SEaRS, President, 
Riceville Post-Office, N. J. 

Tapran Townsend, Treasurer, 

No. 82 Nassau Street, New York. 
GEO. W. ATWOOD, Seer+tary, 


Feb. 6t. b. No. 16 (Cedar Street, New York. 





ALBERT WEBER, 


PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTUBER, 
No. 155 West Broadway, New York. 
Sole Manufacturer of the celebrated CONCERT PIANO. 
The subscriber wou'd in- 
form his numerous friends 
and cu-tomers that h~ has 
gre-tly enlarged his manu- 
facturing department in 
order to mert the increase 
= in demand for his uvriv- 
a'ed Pian s, and #8 every 
Piano, especially tone and 





touch, is personal'y superintended by the subscriber, the 

public wili be warranted an instrument which, for beauty, 

strength and durability, power and sweetness of tone apd 

touch, stands nusurpassed. Every Piano sold at the lowest 

manufacturers’ prices. A ca’l is respeetfaily solicited. 
Feb. 40 w. 





“ A Spienpip Paper.” ONE OF 


the very best Fauoiy Newsearers 1s LIFE [LLUSTRAT- 
ED.—$2 a year. Three months vn trial, for % cents. 





EMPLOYMENT FOR THE SUMMER. 
—PLEASE TO READ THIS. 1 PAYS 
WORK FOR ALL, AND WORK WHICH P4?ts 
» « wart employment send at once for MR. SEARS. 
CIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. Our lst ot Books onm- 
prises the most s.leable PICTORIAL PUBLICATIONS, 
and we employ more coe pa + hh 
Add aid OBE 
yet No. 184 William Street, New York, 


“ A SpLenpip Paper.” ONE OF 








the verv best Famrty Newspapers is LIFE ILLUSTRAT- 
ED.—$2a year. Three montis on trial, 2 cents. 





Company. at Portland Heights, Raritan Bay, New Jersey,. 
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PREMIUM Prano Fortres.—TuHE 

h d the public is respectfally solicit- 

ae Cound | PI aNO FORTES now on exhibition, 
and for sale at the W. 335 Washington, corner of 





New and important improvements have been introduced 
in these instruments, which render them much more power- 
fal. with sweet, even, and desirable qualities of tone, a 
parts being equally balanced, and for musical eff-ct they 
are far ia advance of the common Square Piano Forte. 

Having received many flattering testimoniais from those 
who have purch«sed and tried these instrumen's, snd also 
been awarded TWO MEDALS by the Massachusetts Me- 
chanics’ Association at ibe recent Fair, for Piano Fortes on 
axbivicion, it 1a with renewed confidence that I now offer, 
and recommend them to the public as being equal to any 
manufac'ured. 

ASILVER MEDAL was awarded at the late Mechanics’ 
Fair over all competitors (with one exception) for the best 
Syuare Piano Forte on exhibition. 

P. 3. Every instrament warrented to $58 pane satis- 

JAMES W. VOSE, 


faction. 
Warerooms, 835 Washington cat (Cor. ot West Street), 





~ 
SALAMANDER Licgutnine Con- 
DUCTORS Patented July 3d, 1855. 
Tnese Conductors a-e kuown w afford entire protection 
to al classes of buileiogs, and are not tiable to defect. 
All orders for these Rods will be prompt'y executed, and 
pu up in the most aporoved manner, by applying to 
W. KAMENA, 13 South William Street. 
2 Cost less than interior ones. it 





New Hand-Books for Home Improvement—By Mail. 


TT vy 

How to Write; A New Pocker 
Manual of Composition and Leitr-Writng. A popular 
Hand-book, embracing hyn's on Penmanship, choice of 
Writing Materials, Practical Rules fur Literary Composition 
in General, and Epistolary an’ Newspaper Writing, PUNC- 
TUaTION and PROOF CORRECTING iu particular ; with 
Letters of Business, Relat hip, Friendship, and Love; 
itu-traed by numerous examples of general epistles, from 
the pens of the best writers ; including Forms for Leuers of 
Introduction, Notes, Carus, ete., and a collection of Poetical 
Quota ions, Price, in paper, prepaid by mail, 30 cents; 
mus! n, 50 centa, 
HOW TO TALK; or, Hints toward a Grammatical and 

Gravetul Style ia Conversanon and Debate, 

This is the second number of our new “ Hand-Books for 
Home Improvement,” which are emphatically * books for 
the m Ilion,” and should be found in every family. Its prin- 
cipal pvints may be briefly stated as follows : 

1. “ How to Talk” furnishes in a condensed form such an 
expesitioa of the whole sutject of Inagu-g- as will enable 
sty pers n of common iuteiligence, by a tiule application to 
study, and a mo terate degree of per-everaoce in practice, 
w avoid most of the gross errors which mar the sp-ech of 
& majority of our people, and to ase the nuble Eugiush 
longue wiih correctne-s and elegance. 

2. It notes and corrects. in accordance with rules previ- 
ously given, @ large number of the most commou errors in 
sp aking. 

8. [. gives usefal and practical rules and hints on deliy- 
ery in g neral, and on the kindred topics of couversation, 
Treading, aud public speakyng in particalar, illustrated by 
exampes and accomp inied by suitable exercises. 

Price, in paper, 80 ceuts; in musiin, 50 cents. 

HOW TO BEHAVE; A Pocket Manual of Republican 
Euquette, and Guides to correct personal habits, embracing 
4a «xporition of the principles of gwd manners; useful 
hints Ou the care of the persun, eating, drnking exercise, 
Dabits, dress, sel'-culture, and behavi-t at howe; the eti- 
querte of salutations, introductions, reception~, visits, din- 
hers, evening parti s, conver-stion, lett rs presenis, wed- 
dings, funerals, the street, the church, places of amusem: nt, 
Waveling, ete, wih iltustratve anecdotes, a chapter on 
Love and Courwhip, and Rules and Order for Debating 
reties, Price, in paper, 30 cents; ia muslin, 50 cents. 

The following, in press, will be issued as soon as possible ; 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS ; 4 Guide to Success in Practical 

Lite, aud Haud-Book of L-gal aud Commercial Forms, 

Sawe, 

One Dollar wil) pay for the four works in paper, and 
$1 15 in wushn, They will be sent to subscribers postage 
Prepaid, as tast as issued, by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Harps.—J. F. Browne & Co., 


M.okers and Importers of Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Oc- 
tave Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

These H are constructed on the m: st approved prin- 
cipl-s, with all the modern improvements of London and 
Paris, Particular care is taken to fit them for the extremes 
of climate in this country. Prices also will be found advan- 
tageous. Harps from $200 to $1,000. 

“Mr. Browne’s Harps are by ‘ar the most magnificent 
instruments that we ever saw. Through his perf ct know- 
ledge of the instrament, he bas effected many important 
improvements in the mechanical departments, and in the 
tone th: re is an extraordinary addition of sweetness, purity, 
and power. The cordial approval of the celebrated Harp- 
i-t, Bochsa, is a tower of strength, and should make him 
and his work celebrated through the country.” — Musical 
Times, 

Repairing carefully attended to, Strings, Desks, Packing 
Cases, and every article connected with the Harp. 

Harp Music reccived by every steamship trom Europe. 
List of prices and descriptions of Harps f rwarded per sin- 
gie postage. J. F. BROWNE & O©O., London and New 
York. Feb, tf. tr. 








PuiiapELpHiA WaATER-CURE 
and ELECTRO-HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, is located on 
the outskirts of the city, at the 8. E. cor. Twentieth and 
Spruce streets, Inclose four stemps for pampblet on 


Health, ete. 
dune 3t. Address 8. M. LANDIS, M.D., Principal. 





Unper-GARMENTS, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 

An extensive and superior variety of the above goods, at 
the lowest prices for which they can be purchased in this 
country, will be found at the weil-known Importing and 
Manvufacturing Esiablishment of 

UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broadway (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel), 
_ April ly B24 New York. 

" o nN ay 

Savery’s Temperance Hore 

AND TELEGRAPH DINING SALOON, No. 14 Beekman 

Street, New York. yo ~ the Europeao plan. Meals at 

all houre of the day. ging rvows, trom $2 to $5 per 

week, or 85 or 50 cents per night. 

JOHN 8. SAVERY, Proprietor, 


- 

ENvELopESs AT WHOLESALE.— 
LYON & BAYNOR, No, 25 Beekman Street, New York, 
menulacturers of ENVEL()PLS of all styles. sizes, patterns, 
and qualities, including Embossed and Wedding. Alo, 
wholesale dealers ia Cap, Leter, Bath, and Note Papers, 
ali of which are offered on favorable terms. 

i — & RAYNOR, 25 Beckman Street, New York. 
pr. 3. b. 


Kepzre’s Laker, Rarn, aAnp 
RIVER WATER FILTER, bas been used for sixteen 
yeurs, and gives entire sutixfaction, For Circular, with 
perticulors, address 

May 2% 1. E. CHENEY & ©0O., Rochester, N. Y. 

















Looxine-GLassEes, PicturE 
FRAMES. Cvuntry trade supplied. Nos. 388, 390, and 392 
Greenwich Sircet, corner of Beach Street, New York. 
lyr. HORACE V., SIGLER. 





— in ee ae 

CrystaL Barrery MaGnetic 
MACHINE —For Medical purposes. No blue vitriol is 
used: no witric acid The zi o. by its own actiun, keeps it- 
self clean. Price $12. Payment van be made w Express 
Agent on delivery. 8. B. Smith, 77 Canal Sweet, New York 


Dr. Axtcorr’s New Boox.—Tue 


Laws of Health; or, 8equel to the House I live In. This 
is unquestionanly ooe of the most complete aod valuable 
Poysivingical works ever written, It is designed by the 
veueranie author not only as a book for the family, but for 
the school-rouor, aud is worth ten times its cost to auy family 
in the land. The Author and Pubiist er are daily receiving 
the strong: st testimonials tn favor of this admirable book. 
President Hopkins, of Williams Cullege, writes thus to the 


aurnor: 
Wriuiams Coiieasn, December 22, 1856. 

Dr. Atoort—Dear Sir: You have been a public bene- 
factur, a pione-r in a great work, and I have no doubt have 
pr-veoted untold sufferiug. A wide circulation of the “ Laws 
ot Health,” cau not tail to be greatly useiut 

Sincerely yours, Marx Hopxrns. 

Joha D. Philbrick, Esq , Sup°rintendest ot the ruviic 
Schools, Boston, speaks ae foliows: 

Da. ALcorr—My Dear Sir: 1 have read your “ Laws of 
Health” win gr-at satisfaction, and I say to my tien is, 
“Go and do likewise.” [ bave just pat a copy into the 
bands of a college student, and wish a copy of \t might be 
put into the bands of every student in every college, semiu- 
ary, and school in the land. 

Most respectfully yours, Joun D. Purieeick. 
men is comprised ia one handsome 12mv volume, 
rice $1. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 








How to Tatk; A New Pocker 
Manual of Conversation and Debate ; with Directions for 
Acquiring a Grammatical, Easy, and Graceful Style, «m- 
bracing the Ortgin of L age; a Cond d History 
of the Englisch Language; a Practical Exposition of the 
Parts of Speech, and their Modifications and Arrangement 
into Sentences; Hints on Pronanciation ; the Art of Con- 
versation; Debating, Reading, and Books. With more 
than Five Hundred Common Errors in Speaking Cor- 
rected. Price, prepaid by mail, paper, 30 ¢. ; muslin, 50 ¢. 
The following abstract from the table of contents of * How 

to Talk” will give the reader a tolerable idea of the charac- 

ter and scope of this new comprehensive pocket manual : 

INTRODUCTORY CONVERSATION —A Natural Talk- 
er—Pieasing Oonversation—Faults—Lack of Fimeney— 
Incorrectn+ss and Lnelegancies— Early Acquired Habits— 
Neg'ect of Conversational Powers. 

LANGUAGE. —Ite Origin— Humbold’’s Opinion — The 
Unity of Lunguage—Cla-sifica:ion— Value. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—I's History—The Celte— 
Romans— Anglo-8axons— Danes—Normans—Influence of 
the Norman Conquest—Progress—Specimens of Anglo- 
Saxon, Old Engliss. Middle English, and Modern English 
—Cnaracteristics— Destiny. 

SORTS OF WORDS.—Cilassification—Forms and Usese— 
The Eight Parts of Speech. 

ARRANGEMENT.—How to Use this Book—Construction 
of the Noua — Pronoun — Verb—Adjective—Aadverb— 
Preposition—Construction of the Exclamation. 

PRONUNCIATION.—Our Imperfec'ion—Difficulties—Ele- 
mentary Sounds—Aruculation— Accent—Flat and Nasal 
Ton-e—How to Correct them—Loud Speaking—Imitation 
— Woman— Young Man. 

COMMON ERRORS CORRECTED.—Reasons for Speak- 
wg Correctly—How to Acquire Correctness—Superfluoas 
Words—The Ovckney Dialect—Yankee Dialect—New 
York Dia‘ect— Western Dialect—Southern Dialect—Vul- 
garisms and Sisng Phrases. 

ART OF TALKING.—Quoalifications—To Cultivate Lan- 
guege—Think ng—S!!-Porsersion — Reading — Observae 
tion — Etiquette of Conversation —Att-ntion—Speaking 
One’s M:nd—Controversy—Flattery —C.mplimentse— 1 ob- 
bies— Swearing — Exay geration — Slander — Pedantry— 
Equivocal Terme—Affailii'y— Manag ment of Voice— 
Sacredness of Character—Mind Your Own Business. 

ART OF READING —Defined—Emphasis—Beanty, Wit 
—Modulation— Patrick Henry's Treason—Inflectons— 
Intonations—Anecdote of Curran——Faults to Avoid— 
Rules— Exercises. 

ART OF DEBATING.—Poblic Speaking—Every Man 
Should Koow How to Sprak in Pubnc—Preparation— 
E-rnestness-—Ba- bfu'ness—-Brevity —Debating — Import- 
ant Rules and Hink—Qualifications, 

BOOKS.--Americ:n History—Biography—English History 
—General History—Fresher Kuowledge-—Philosophy of 
Common Thinge—To Acquire a Taste for Keading. 

READING AND DECLAMATION EXERCISES.—Use- 
tal Directions—Nature of Eloquence APPENDIX.— 
Debating Suctety Covstitution—By- Laws, etc., ete. 

One Dollar will pay for the four works in paper, and $1 75 
in musiin. Sent to subscribers as fast as published. 
Published by FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, 

New York, and for sale by Booksellers genervlly. 

ge” 8. nt prepaid by Frest Matt, on recipt of price. 











Now Ready. 


7 PUPREP’. 

VANDERVEER’S Patent ArrrH- 
METICAL TABLES. A new and valuable article for chil- 
dren in lear.ing the MULTIPLICATION TABLE. For 
sale by Booksellers and Stationers throughout the United 
States, Also, Wholesale and Reta.l, by the proprietor. 

J. B. MORRILL, 
No. 304 Broadway, up stairs, Room No. 17, New York. 





ANATOMICAL AND PHysIoLoGICAL 


Piates.—These plates, which were arranged expressly for 
the New York Hydropathic Medical College, and fur Lee- 
turers on Health, Physivl gy. ete., by H. A. Daniells, Ana- 
tomical Draughtsman, are now compicted. 

They are six in number, representing the normal position 
and life-size of all the internal viscera, magnified illustra- 
tions of the organs of the special senses, and a view of the 

rincipal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, etc. For popular 

nstruction, for families, schools, and for professional refer- 

ence, they will be found far superior to any thing of the 
kind heretofore published, as they are more compiete and 
perfect in artistic design and finish. 

Price for the set, fully colored, backed and mounted on 
rollers, $12. 

Manikins from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired--ready for use, from $35 to $45 
each, FOWLER & WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 





Does anp Hatr-Drores MAY BE 
sent in a letter to F. & W., N. Y. for LIFE ILLUSTRaTED. 
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EXPENDITURE AND RENOVATION 
OF LIFE'S FORCES. 


THERE are many ways of exhausting vitality 

without corresponding success; life is used, ex- 
pended, and too often nothing remains to tell 
wherefore ; the object for which we live appears 
to have been frustrated, and our existence in 
vain. Among other prolific sources of wrong- 
directed or ill-developed life-power, that occa- 
sioned by anti-sociality is important. The brain 
must have stimulus to manufacture power, or sink 
to inanity and impotence. This stimulus may be 
of various kinds, applied in different ways 
Study, solitary reflection is powerful, but ordi- 
nary minds are not sufficiently active to apply 
these at all times, and if other stimuli be not at 
hand, power is lessened, or is not fully developed. 
Such is often the case with those of unsocial 
habits. Many a fine brain has become dried up— 
rendered unproductive in consequence of retiring 
from and not associating with its fellows. It 
does not come in contact with the world—it does 
not nteet and overcome obstacles in common with 
its fellows—it is not properly strengthened by ex- 
ercise—it is not fully developed in the perferm- 
ance of its part, and in ministering to others—its 
electricity is not evolved by contact with fellow- 
mortals. 
_ Often, often we see people, otherwise fine intel- 
ligent people, whose natures are but partially de- 
veloped, who are, or who have become, so sensi- 
tive, so retiring, so timid, that it is impossible to 
attain to the good that is in them; and we see, 
with mournful pain, the germ of power that, if 
developed by contact with the world, would be 
felt and appreciated wherever and whenever its 
influence should be exerted. 

This anti-sociality is a habit—a dangerous 
growing habit—one that should be guarded 
against sedulously. Men are social beings, and 
the full measure of their creation cannot be de- 
veloped in solitude. I speak not of the gifted ones 
of creation, those that have a self-sustaining 
manufacturing power within—the Newtons—the 
Franklins—the Websters. They have soul-form- 
ing batteries, powerful and undying as the Vestal 
fires 


mankind, The mind of ordinary caliber, devel- 


oped in solitude, is misanthropic, weak, pointless ; | 


worse, if possible, than that of the opposite ex- 
treme, wherein the whole power of life is frittered 
away in constant sociality, unintermitting talk, 
and no reflection. 


Observe the effects of social intercourse. A 


man shall pursue his ordinary avocations for a | 


length of time in solitude. Gradually his mind 


becomes listless, dull—his soul-power, lacking | 


use, becomes enfeebled. A bright thought, per- 
train of reflection accidentally 


passes through his mind, and he is again arous- 


haps—a vivid 


ed—his soul is again manufacturing power, and 
he lives to some purpose, even though it be but 
the enviable reflection of his own conscious power. 

But this brightening ray soon vanishes, and he 
is again dull; soulless almost as the brutes that 
surround him. But let him now approach his 
fellow human beings. Let him enter into their 
feelings, thoughts, reflections, reasonings. Let 
the electricity of his soul intercommunicate with 


theirs, and mark the effect. He is no longer 





Not so, however, with the great mass of | 
| children will turn out vagabonds, and their inno- 
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listless ; his soul is expanding, he is giving, at 
the same time that he is receiving, power ; his 
benevolence is excited; gloomy, misanthropic 
thoughts fade, and make room for schemes for 
man’s happiness, regeneration, universal good— 
the millennium on earth. 8. P. Sxow. 


A DISCONTENTED LIFE. 





“For human bodies are sic fools, 
With all their colleges and schools, 
That when no real ills perplex them, 
They make enou’ themselves to vex them.” 

A crear portion of the ills of life are fictitious. 
Indeed, it seems to be one of the miseries of life 
that we should be always anticipating ills. Not 
content with the evils of to-day, we make ourselves 
wretched, thinking what will befall us to-morrow. 

Go where you will, you still find it true that 
men will torment themselves with imaginary evils. 
Search the lowly cot, which poets have pictured 
the abode of peace and contentment, where they 
imagine that ambition, lust, and power never enter ; 
or visit the palace in which wealth offers the 
tapestried carpet to sink down in, the quiet at- 
tendance, the sculptured marble, and the beautiful 
picture, you will find that the envy, jealousy, and 
debased nature of the poor, and the continual 
anxiety, fears, and detestable ambition of the rich, 
will more than overbalance the imagined quiet of 
the one, and the dazzling pomp and splendor of 
the other. 

Go to the abode of him who apparently has 
nothing to perplex him, who, like another Cowper, 
lives secluded, surrounded by friends, blest with 
a competence, possessing some share of literary 
fame, where peace free from strife and content- 
ment unmixed with envy would, if anywhere, 
forever reign. The diseased nerves fill up the 
cavity which real misfortune has not been able 
to enter. The lowering cloud, the impending 
storm, the roaring wind fill him with as deep a 
melancholy as the loss of greatest earthly good. 
How often are people made miserable by antici- 
pating some impending evil! It is about to thunder, 
or we shall be sick, or we are going to fail, destroy 
the present sunshine and drive away peace. One’s 


cent gayety is a cause of sorrow, their fun and 
music is harsh discord, their cheerful hopes 
gloomy forebodings. The mole-hill becomes a 
mountain; the defects of character in the boy 
hide his good qualities; his merits are lost sight 
of, and he who was sent to the family as a beam 
of light becomes a blazing torch. 

So there are those who have every appliance for 
content who imagine themselves neglected. Mrs. 
B. never calls here; Mr. Q. did not notice me in 
the street; Lucy has entirely forgotten that such 
a being as I, am among the living. Sitting down 
and recounting the slights, misconstruing the 
thoughtless expressions, one soon has enough to 
make the present hour miserable. What is it that 
one’s family is all that could be wished, if no re- 
gard is paid to me by others, if I am a cipher 
away from home and my neighbors will not care 
forme? Oh, how wretched a life to be thus with- 
out sympathy! ‘Well, ma’am, we'll get a drum 
and fife and call your acquaintances together, and 
give you a surprise party.” Will this cure? No, 





the house was not fit to be seen, Mr. C. looked go 
glum, and Mrs. P. so sarcastic, and everything go 
unexpected and jumbled, that the surprise gave 
more mortification than the first discontent, whose 
source after all is jealousy. 

View the youth who expects that the deficiencies 
of to-day will be supplied to-morrow, into whose 
breast lurking care has never entered, with al] 
the blossoms of spring around him. Why is he 
unhappy? Ah, he is in subjection—he can not 
do what he wishes. This restraint poisons all en- 
joyments. Talk not to him of health, gayety, and 
mirth. Freedom he craves. Liberty to be a 
soldier, a sailor, anything that will release him 
from the thralldom of parental restraint. The 
future to his eye appears as bright as the mid-day 
sun, without a cloud upon the horizon, because that 
future contains the age of twenty-one, when he 
shall be his own master. 

Age, too, that quiet evening, is filled with ghosts 
and goblins of departed joys, dissevered ties, re- 
gretted opportunities. The forms that have gone 
flit by, the shadows of once seen pleasures strike 
upon memory’s retina, and the grim spirits of the 
past rise up in the twilight to sadden and afflict 
the present hour. If there are no cares, there are 
no friends, no strength. The stately forest has 
gone, a decayed stump alone is left, stripped of 
its branches and rotting above ground. 

Such to some minds is the picture of life—the 
past and future presenting an untarnished aspect, 
while the present seems clothed in clouds and 
darkness. Thus we are ever pressing onward, 
learning from experience and receiving lessons 
from daily occurrences. 

Life doubtless has evils. But how many are 
purely imaginary! How many are the fruits of 
our own distempered appetites and lusts! Let 
one walk out on a bright spring morning, the air 
filled with fragrance, the eye enchanted with 
beauty, the ear saluted with the cheerful songs of 
the birds, and if he can murmur and repine, 
why, then, shut him up, and, like the father of 
Marshalsea, let him be wretched because the jailer, 
Chivery, treats him coldly.— Exchange. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND THE JOURNAL 


We find in the April number of the Medical 
World, edited by Dr. J. V. C. Smith, the follow- 
ing liberal and manly remarks, which show that 
its author is a worthy teacher of a progressive age : 


American JovrNat or Purexotocy.— Whether Phre- 
nology is true or imaginary, the quarto Journal, published 
in New York by Messrs. Fowler and Wells, abounds with 
a variety of matter which is nowhere else to be found, and 
generally as instructive as it curious. We gave in our ad- 
hesion to the doctrine when Spurzheim demonstrated the 
anatomy of the brain, and in the presence of an appreciat- 
ing assembly explained the principle of the new science, 
which no one has had the mental superiority yet to over 
throw, however vigorously it may have been misrepre- 
sented and held up to derision. Without entering upom 
a discussion respecting the claims which Phrenology has 
on medical or other philosophers, for scrutiny, we are 
justified in recommending the American Journat to those 
who are in pursuit of knowledge that is useful to man in 
every condition of life. It is not a tame, soporific com- 
glomeration of stale theories. On the contrary, its columns 
present something fresh, earnest, and worth knowing. 
The engravings in each number, to a mere collector of 
likenesses of rare people—those who stand out in bold re- 
lief before the gaze of the world—are worth three times 
the annual cost of subscription. 
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